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O ig TO THE 
WORLD 


The excitement and joy of 
Christmas are borne in upon us through 
all the senses, and each of us has a 
favorite sensation associated with the 
holiday . . . the sight of a jewel-decked 
tree; the taste of pfeffernuts or of an 
orange with a peppermint stick in it; 
the smell of a log fire, perhaps; the 
fragile, almost ephemeral roundness of 
the colored balls; the sound of bells or 
the melody of a favorite carol. 


The list of favorite smells, tastes, sights, 
sounds, and tactile sensations must be 
as long as the census rolls, but most of 
us will agree that music is the most en- 
during symbol of Christmas. 


For while stories, poems, plays, pictures, 
and sweetmeats abide, and our fingers 
may tingle with electric memories of 
treasures swathed in tissue, the most 
spontaneous expression of the joy we 
feel at Christmas seems to be through 
music, 


Joy to the world! The hopes of all of 
us, young and old, leap up through 
Music. And whether our joy be centered 
on a religious revelation or on the burst- 
ing sense of dreams all come true in the 
gifts piled under a tree; on the renewed 
hope of security and gfeace or on the 
wonder of children’s delight . . . all of 
us who teach music must feel more 
deeply the power of music, must wish 
for renewal of a gift beyond any which 
can be tied with ribbons and tinsel . . . 
the power to make music mean to every 
child, every day of the year, what it 
means at Christmas time. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


the best in school music 


New York........ 45 East 17 Street 
Chicago........ 221 East 20 Street 
ee 707 Browder Street 


San Francisco. ..604 Mission Street 
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E. Power Bic6s has been playing or- 
gan concertos to his own accompani- 
ments on his Sunday morning radio 
programs this fall. The noted or- 
ganist first makes a recording of the 
accompanying concerto score; then 
on the broadcast plays the principal 
part against the recorded _back- 
ground. We'll admit it took close 
listening to determine which part 
was live broadcast and which was re- 
corded. 


INCLUDED in the Sadler’s Wells The- 
ater Ballet repertoire this season is a 
number by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
called “Pineapple Poll,” based on 
one of the Bab Ballads. As we un- 
derstand it, the ballet was never per- 
formed until this year. Musically, 
it’s a kind of re-echo of familiar Gil- 
bert and Sullivan themes, but it 
made a rousing good finale to the 
production’ we saw the other eve- 
ning. 


A MusICcOLoGIsT’s life isn’t necessarily 
spent among dull and dusty tomes. 
For instance, Dr. Carleton Smith, di- 
rector of the National Arts Founda- 
tion of New York, recently turned 
detective with good results. Here’s 
what happened. 

During the war, many valuable 
music manuscripts from European 
libraries were stored in various and 
sundry places to prevent their de- 
struction. Much of this has now been 
restored to libraries and museums, 
but one cache containing music from 
the Prussian State Library was hid- 
den in a Benedictine monastery at 
Gruessau, near the mountainous bor- 
der between Silesia and Czechoslo- 
vakia, now occupied by Poland. The 
monks reported that the manuscripts 
had been carted away to the “East,” 
and until recently that was all that 
could be learned. Included in the 


collection were the original manu- 
scripts of Beethoven’s Seventh and 
Ninth Symphonies and some of his 
last quartets, 


Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
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Symphony and the opera score ot 
The Magic Flute. There were also 
valuable printed volumes of Men- 
delssohn, Haydn, Purcell, Monte- 
verdi, and Senfl. 

Now Dr. Smith, whose organiza- 
tion has spent three years trying to 
locate and restore European music 
treasures, believes the manuscripts 
have not been permanently lost. As 
a result of conversations with a num- 
ber of people he concludes they are 
in either Warsaw or Moscow. A 
number of the printed volumes in 
the collection he discovered in the 
library of the University of Breslau. 


EveN Lily Pons learns new operatic 
roles. Believe it or not, the colora- 
tura soprano is singing the role of 
Violetta in La Traviata for the first 
time this season, appearing on the 
West Coast with the San Francisco 
Opera Company. She should look 
convincingly slim and wan in the 
part, which frequently has been 
played by the most robust of so- 
pranos. 


Tue New York Philharmonic lost 
out on attendance last season dur- 
ing its regular subscription concerts. 
Listeners filled some 84.6 per cent of 
the hall’s seats, about 3 per cent less 
than the previous season. Along with 
the drop in attendance came a ris- 
ing cost curve. Expenses exceeded 
ticket sales by the neat figure of 
$251,435.71. The fact that the 
federal tax on amusement has been 
lifted should give some measure of 
relief. 


AupiENcEs for Philadelphia’s New 
Chamber Orchestra (it’s seven years 
old but still sticks with the title) 
have an opportunity to help choose 
the season’s programs. At the open- 
ing concert this year, for example, 
the Brahms Piano Quintet in A Ma- 
jor was a request number. Included 
each year is at least one rarely heard 
work, either .classical or modern. As 








for popularity, the concerts have now 
doubled their attendance from a be- 
ginning 700 audience in 1944. Spark- 
plugging the orchestra are members 
of the Curtis String Quartet, who 
are firmly convinced that chamber 
music is an essential part of any 
city’s musical life. 

Indeed, Philadelphia musicians 
seem pretty well sold on chamber 
music. Former first cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Paul Olef- 
sky, now a member of the Navy 
Band in Washington, has just or- 
ganized a chamber orchestra in that 
city. 


Joun Epwarps, the new manager of 
the National Symphony Orchestra 
(Washington, D. C.), recently made 
some pertinent observations about 
orchestras and cities throughout the 
country. Mr. Edwards has worked 
literally from coast to coast, manag- 
ing the St. Louis, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, and Baltimore symphony or- 
chestras. He believes the Baltimore 
schools work unusually closely with 
the orchestra in the children’s con- 
cert series. He likes Los Angeles’ 
way of giving incentive to composers, 
instrumentalists and singers by audi- 
tions held in joint sponsorship with 
a local radio station. Both cities are 
fortunate enough to have municipal 
contributions to their orchestra 
funds. Particularly commendable, 
says Mr. Edwards, is the Los Angeles 
idea of year-round support instead 
of annual sustaining fund drives. 
Contributors agree to be billed each 
season for a given amount, thus free- 
ing campaign workers from contact- 
ing the same people year after year 
and enabling them instead to seek 
new members. 


AMERICAN composers are assured a 
sympathetic hearing in several sym- 
posium sessions each year at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, 
(Continued on page 4) 














BATE, Stanley Violin Concerto 

BERG, Alban Violin Concerto 
"Wozzeck" 3 Excerpts 

BERGER, Theodor Legend of Prince Eugen 

BIZET, Georges Symphony No. | 

BLACHER, B. Paganini Variations 

CASELLA, Alfredo Paganiniana 

COWELL, Henry Short Symphony No. 4 

DOHANY'I, E. von Suite for Orchestra 

EINEM, Gottfried Op. 2, Capriccio 


FRICKER, P. Racine Op. 7, Symphony No. | 
Op. 5, Woodwind Quintet 


GENZMER, Harald Bremer Symphony in D 


GUARNIERI, Camargo Prologo & Fuga 2.50 
HINDEMITH, Paul Concerto for Horn & Orch. 2.70 
Concerto for Woodwinds, 
Harp & Orchestra 3.25 
Sinfonietta in E 3.25 
JANACEK, Leos Sinfonietta 3.00 
MARTIN, Frank Petite Symphonie Concertante 3.75 
MILHAUD, Darius Le Boeuf sur le Toit 4.50 
MOHAUPT, Richard Lysistrata 3.50 
STRAVINSKY, Igor Renard—tThe Fox 3.00 
TIPPETT, Michael Symphony (1945) 4.20 
Suite in D 2.40 
Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra 1.75 
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Music Publishers, Inc. 


Send for complete Miniature Score Catalogue 
25 W. 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








New York. At the twentieth sym. 
posium of American orchestral mu- 
sic, held early in November, Howard 
Hanson directed the school orchestra 
in performances of symphonies by 
Marion Bauer, Paul Fetler, and Wil- 
liam Ward, as well as of shorter 
works by a number of other contem- 
porary composers. 


Tue New York City Opera Com- 
pany has added Serge Prokofieff’s 
Love for Three Oranges to its reper- 
toire this season. First performed in 
this country by the Chicago Opera 
Company in 1922, the opera has 
been on the inactive list for many 
years until it was experimentally re- 
vived by the New York company in 
1949. The diverting burlesque opera, 
based on a fairy tale, will be heard 
with an English translation by Vic- 
tor Seroff. Charles Weidman ar- 
ranged the choreography. 


One of London’s most interesting 
Christmas music events is the annual 
Carol Festival sponsored by the Lon- 
don Schools’ Music Association. This 
year the Festival is scheduled for 
December 10, 12, and 14 at the 
Royal Festival Hall, and 1,600 chil- 
dren will take part. The carols to 
be sung had already been chosen by 
September, and have been under re- 
hearsal since that time. 


Now is the season when “Rudolph 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer” fraternizes 
with “Good King Wenceslaus”; 
when “White Christmas” and “O 
Tannenbaum” pour from _loud- 
speakers above department store 
Santas’ heads; when groups of 
carolers sing in medieval fashion un- 
der modern street lights, and a warm 
glow of tradition mingles with the 
brisk enthusiasm of a rapid-paced 
twentieth century. Most of us have 
a special feeling toward a familiar 
carol or the recollection of the first 
time we heard The Messiah. And no 
amount of shopping in crowded 
stores or walking wearily through 
ankle-deep slush can erase that aura 
of good will and harmony which is 
part and parcel of the season. So to 
all Noteworthy readers—a very merry 
Christmas! AAA 








In January Music Journal 


James C. Petrillo’s own story on 
the choice of music as a career 
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Editor Talk 


I; RECENT issues we have presented 
the first three in a series of reports 
based upon findings of the National 
Music Attitudes Study sponsored by 
Music Journal. We _ greatly ap- 
preciate the many commendations 
which we have received from music 
educators and others who are inter- 
ested in how our young people 
really feel about music. The series 
will be resumed in the January, 
1952 issue. 

When the members of our re- 





search staff learned that a substan- | 


tial portion of this issue would be 
given over to the music of Christmas 
they said that they would prefer to 
hold their next report until Janu- 
ary because there isn’t any question 
about how young people feel about 


Christmas music. Furthermore, they | 


thought that you readers might not 
be interested in research for the mo- 
ment. Here is their Christmas greet- 
ing to you: 





RESEARCHER’S REVOLT 


At time of carols, bells, and legends 
mystical 
Things statistical 
Pall. 


And to include them here were 
apathistical, 
Egotistical 
Gall. 


In January, then, we count on meet- 
ing you, 
So ... our greeting to 
All. 





Before this issue went to press we 
had received a surprisingly large 
number of requests for the pre- 
publication edition of the Christmas 
Carol Service which appears on 
pages 8 and 9. In fact, we soon had 
to put the mimeograph to work for 
a second edition, 

The narration for this service was 
written by Hobart Mitchell, who is 
making a career of “Sermons in 
Song” — presentations for church 
congregations in which he combines 
solo singing and scripture-narration. 
We heard him in our home town 
church recently, liked his work, and 
asked him to prepare a carol service 
sequence and narration, Let him 
and us know how it serves your pur- 
poses, ED. 
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Qcornets 


ina 7-man section! 


roy ‘ella roy ya rs 44 s. # 


Is there a “staying power” shortage in your cornet 
section? Are the cornetists resting nearly as much 
as playing? Then let them try a Martin! The equal- 
ized resistance of a Martin helps build endurance 
... Keeps the section playing longer. That’s why a 
7-man Martin section actively plays as much as 9 
cornetists using ordinary instruments. See your Mar- 


tin dealer — arrange for free trial of cornets with... 


THE 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


ELKHART, INDIANA 












*Currently appearing in the 
M-G-M Technicolor production 
''Showboat’’ 






Uan Rasey ‘ 


i 


f oseph Triscari’ 


5 


& 


F.E. OLDS & SON « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Chiistmas Day 


in the libes of great composers 


What were they doing, thinking, feeling, 
these famous people, on Christmas Dap? 


171 This was Handel’s first 
Christmas in England. 
He had arrived there early that win- 
ter, a highly regarded young com- 
poser of twenty-five. Had he any 
inkling then, one wonders, that Eng- 
land was to be his home for most of 
the remaining years of his life? 
Bach’s first 


1/17 It was 
Christmas in his new 


position at Céthen; he had arrived 
there early in December. In his old 
post at Weimar, there had been 
some unpleasantness with his patron, 
the Duke Wilhelm Ernst, and Bach 
was more than grateful for the tran- 
quillity and understanding that he 
was now finding at Céthen. 

Dr. Arne, one of Eng- 


174 land’s fine composers, 


had reason to feel very well satisfied 
with the world. Just five days be- 
fore, Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
with music by Arne, had been pro- 
duced at the Drury Lane Theater. 
Arne’s beautiful settings of “Under 
the greenwood tree,” and “Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,” were so 
well liked that they soon became 
concert favorites, quite apart from 


the play. 
l 77 The  fourteen-year-old 
lad who was to conduct 
the first performance of his own 
opera the very next day must have 
spent an anxious Christmas Day. 
The lad was Mozart; the opera 
Mitridate, Ré di Ponto. It was re- 
peated to full houses twenty times, 
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179 Haydn, on his way to 

London, stopped at 
Bonn, Germany, and heard one of 
his masses performed. Later that 
evening he entertained some of the 


leading musicians of that city. 
Beethoven probably 


l 19 spent part of this Christ- 


mas Day correcting his homework! 
He had just started taking lessons 
in counterpoint from “Papa” Haydn, 
and wanted to make a good impres- 
sion. According to an entry in Bee- 
thoven’s diary after the first les- 
son, he paid the great composer 
about nineteen cents per lesson. 
1 8 l Another fourteen-year- 
old lad and another 
opera scheduled for premiére on the 
day after Christmas. Franz Schubert 


this time; the opera a cheerful little 
number called The Parricide. 


LEE se Sor sents, eeccam 


still glowing with pleasure over the 
news of four days previous. Had 
not His Majesty, the King of Saxony, 
appointed him, Carl Maria von 
Weber, to be Kapellmeister of the 
German Opera at Dresden? 

An important date for 


l 82 Beethoven. Christmas 


Day, 1821, was the day that he 
finished his great piano sonata, Op. 
110, 


182 Mendelssohn _ probably 
spent his Christmas Day 
putting the finishing touches on his 
little operetta, Son and Stranger, 
which he had composed especially 
in honor of his parents’ silver wed- 
ding anniversary on December 26. It 
must have been a pleasant chore, for 
the Mendelssohns were a _ closely 

united, devoted little family. 
Berlioz was doubtless 


183 still rejoicing over the 


unexpected windfall that had come 
his way just a few days previous— 
$4000 from Paganini as a mark of 
appreciation for Belioz’ Harold en 
Italie symphony. Was it a real ges- 
ture of genuine esteem on the part 
of the noted violinist, or was it, as 
some whispered darkly, a publicity 
stunt on the part of the virtuoso’s 
clever press agent? Anyway, Berlioz 


had the money. 

18 4 Tchaikovsky was born 
on this day; great re- 

joicing on the part of the parents. 

From the composer-to-be, no com- 


ment! 
187 A merry Christmas Day 
indeed for Johannes 
Brahms. His Second Symphony was 
to receive its official world premiére 
by the renowned Vienna Philhar- 
monic five days later, and the pre- 
view opinion of those who had at- 
tended rehearsals was highly favor- 
able. a ae 
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A Christmas Carol Service for congre- 


gation - assembly and narrator 


HOBART MITCHELL 


SPEAKER: Christmas is a special time in our year. We 
come to it after the freedom of summer and the crisp- 
néss and color of autumn, after Thanksgiving Day, 
when we bow our heads in gratitude to God for His 
bounty and goodness to us. 

In the weeks that follow Thanksgiving, the days 
grow colder and shorter, and night falls in the after- 
noon. The house windows are lighted as we go home 
to dinner and the darkness about us makes our world 
seem small. The end of the year has come, the time of 
greatest darkness, of least light. Many years ago, in the 
midst of this darkness at the year’s ending, in a little 
town far away, a newborn babe was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manager. And with His 
birth came the beginning of a new spirit and a new 
year. 


Caro_: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


SPEAKER: At the close of the year comes this time of 
Christmas, when the spirit of God was brought to us 
on earth by the infant Jesus, this time when a babe 
born in Bethlehem offered to the world through His 
spirit and His teaching a new light, a new warmth, a 
new sense of kinship among men. 

Though on our calendar the new year begins with 
the first day of January, in a deeper, more spiritual 
sense it begins on Christmas when, through this act of 
God touching the earth to change mankind, there 
comes in the very air a new feeling of kindness and 
friendship among men. Bitterness and enmity are laid 
aside, and again within us comes a sense of wonder and 
a feeling of great joy. From all about us we catch this 
joy as we commemorate that night in distant Judaea 
when, it is written, angels sang at the birth of a Holy 
Child, even as we sing of His birth in our carols. 


Carot: “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 


SPEAKER: ‘Though the physical birth of Jesus hap- 
pened only once, within us He is born again each year 
through our remembering. And this spiritual rebirth 
of Jesus in our life and in the world about us is most 
important. 

For there is more in our life and living than the 
physical day in which we move and the material ob- 
jects we touch and live among. Indeed, the real stream 
of our life does not flow in the physical world but 
rather within us, in our thoughts and emotions and 
spirit, so that every year as we remember, a newborn 
babe is placed in a manger among the lowing animals, 
surrounded by his family and the shepherds and wise 
men and sung to by the heavenly host; and our own 
spirits are given again and again the heavenly gifts of 
loving-kindness for all men, of great inner joy, and 
wonder and awe. For a new sense of kindness and joy 
does well up within all men at the Christmas season as 
we listen and respond to the angels’ song of “Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” As we light the windows 
of our homes with candles in memory of the Star of 
Bethlehem, all the world sings in joyous exaltation: 


Caron: “Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 


SPEAKER: So, as in past years, it is good for us again 
to hear the Christmas story: that while Mary and 
Joseph were in Bethlehem to be taxed, Mary gave birth 
to her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manager, because there was 
no room for them in the inn. And Joseph called his 
son’s name Jesus. 


“And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
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ing in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the.city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.’ 

“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

““Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men.’ ” 


Caro_: “Angels From the Realms of Glory” 


see 


SPEAKER: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men.’ 

“And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another, “ “Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us.’ 

“And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in a manger. And when 
they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child. And all 
they that heard it wondered at those things which were 
told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her heart. And the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things that they had heard and seen, as it was 
told unto them.” 


Caro: “The First Noel the Angels Did Say” 


SPEAKER: “Now when Jesus was born in Betiflehem 
of Judaea in the days of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
“‘Where is he that is born King of the Jews? For we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.’ 

“And, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was. When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened their treasures, they pre- 
sented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.” 


CaroL_: “We Three Kings of Orient Are”’ 


SPEAKER: So the Bible account of the birth of Jesus 
concludes, 

Each year as we hear it again and as we live close to 
the memory of it on Christmas Day, the Spirit of God 
is with us in memory, filling us with the spiritual 
exaltation of the season. There is no doubt that we 
are more warm and joyous inside, more outgoing and 
friendly at Christmas than at other times. We see the 
heavenly gifts of loving-kindness in others, and we feel 
them in ourselves during these days. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Suggestions for Presentation 


Carol singing sometimes becomes little more 
than a routine procession of one carol after 
another. The “script” provided here is designed 
to produce a carol service that will increase the 
spiritual and musical intensity of the singing 
of these songs that are so great a part of Chris- 
tian life. 

Though this service may be done effectively 
by a choir and a speaker, it is intended for audi- 
ence or congregational singing of the carols... 
a complete group expression. It will be approx- 
imately 35 minutes in length if all verses of the 
carols are sung. There is no need for preliminary 
rehearsal other than for the speaker and the 
accompanying pianist, organist, or instrumental 
ensemble. 


Performance of “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
should precede the service. If the occasion is a 
school assembly, this carol may be sung by 
students as they enter the auditorium. If the 
congregation or audience gathers more slowly, 
the carol may be used as instrumental “back- 
ground” music for a time and then, at a signal 
from the singing leader, be sung by everyone. 
The speaker would then begin the narration. 


This service is meant to flow from beginning 
to end without stop and, above all, without 
“people telling other people what to do next.” 
The constant flow should be momentarily only at 
the end of each carol, when the speaker lets the 
music die away before continuing the narration. 


The speaker and accompanist should rehearse 
the service in advance, the speaker reading at 
least the final lines which precede each carol so 
that the accompanist may find the proper place 
for fitting the introduction under the words of 
the speaker. The introductory measures should 
be played softly so that the music is audible but 
not loud enough to detract from the spoken 
part. These introductory measures give the con- 
gregation or assembly the cue for the carol that 
comes next. 


In order that the assembly may be certain 
about what it is expected to sing, it is suggested 
that the carol titles be printed in proper order 
on a leaflet or that a singing leader sing solo the 
first line of each carol and then raise his hand 
to bring the assembly into the singing. This 
leader should refrain from beating time in the 
manner of a conductor. Such direction mars the 
effectiveness of the service. The accompanist 
should keep the singing moving through sturdi- 
ness and clarity of his playing. 


(The Association Press of the YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. publishes a Christ- 
mas Carol Leaflet which contains on one sheet 
all the carols included in this service. The cost 
is $2 per hundred, plus 10 cents for postage.) 
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ERIKA S. HARPER 


A story which shows that the celebration of Christmas does 
not depend upon the calendar. It is something of the spirit 
and mind and can take place any day of the year. 


HE house lights dimmed and 

the footlights went up. The 
stage of the auditorium was dec- 
orated with pine boughs covered 
with cotton “snow.” Huge red 
bows stood out against the green, 
and the flickering light of tall 
Christmas candles beckoned from 
the darkened windows. The gaily 
trimmed Christmas tree twinkled in 
the corner. On stage sat a choir of 
thirty. The director raised her 
hands, and the choir stood. Sud- 
denly the hall was filled with music. 
... "Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 

Yes, it might have happened in 
any town, except for two things: 
Not a single member of the choir 
was less than 5,000 miles away from 
home, and the date was the twenty- 
first of June! 

In far-off India, in the first range 
of the Himalaya mountains, lies a 
city named Mussoorie, the “Queen 
of the Hill Stations.” It is most 
densely populated from _ April 
through June, when government of- 
ficials and foreign ambassadors, busi- 
nessmen and plain citizens come to 
escape the dusty, scorching heat of 
the plains of Northern India. 

One of the suburbs, Landour, is 
on the highest hill in the region, 
about three miles’ walk from the 
shops and night spots of the city. 


Erika S$. Harper is a missionary who is 


attached to Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, U.P., India. 
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Here, away from the crowded 
bazaars and hotels, are scattered 
“hill houses” to which American 
and Canadian, British and _ Irish, 
Norwegian and Swedish, Australian 
and New Zealand missionaries come 
to cool off and recuperate from their 
strenuous work in the Indian plains. 
Some come for the Language School, 
where four Indian languages are 
taught; some come becavge they 
have children in Woodstock School; 
and some come just for a rest. 

The majority of the missionaries 
work in schools, hospitals and 
churches, in villages and cities. Most 
of them carry much more work than 
seems humanly possible at times, 
and usually they are stationed far 
from other Western colleagues who 
might give support and encourage- 
ment. The month or two of phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual recupera- 
tion in the hills often provides the 
spark that will keep them going 
through another year. 

Many forms of recreation are 
available—hiking, swimming in the 
Woodstock School pool, picnicking, 
tennis (although a misplaced stroke 
can send a tennis ball careening 
down the hill for several hundred 
feet), baseball (on Hansen Field, 
which was made by pushing a 
mountain into a valley and which is 
named in honor of a missionary’s 
son who won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor), movies if you are 
willing to walk six miles round trip, 


including a descent and ascent of 
more than 600 feet, photography 
with the use of the Community Cen- 
ter’s dark room, and of course music. 

Every year the Community Center 
sponsors two concerts—one for the 
May-June vacationers from Utter 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Mad- 
hya Bharat, and one for the July- 
August group from the Punjab, 
PEPSU, and West Pakistan. (The 
hot seasons vary in different prov- 
inces, hence the different vacation 
times.) The concerts are held in 
Parker Hall, the auditorium of 
Woodstock School. Most of the time 
they have presented soloists and 
small ensembles. Frequently there 
has been no central theme because 
of lack of practice time. Occasion- 
ally it has been possible to work up 
The Messiah if our one or two pro- 
fessionally trained directors were in 
residence. But this is a rare treat. 

Some time ago, a few music lovers 
were talking: 

“I wish we were here around 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, it would be fun to sing some 
Christmas music for a change.” 

“Down our way all we get at 
Christmas is this non-harmonic In- 
dian music, and it just isn’t the 
same.” 

“Why don’t we sing some Christ- 
mas music up here?” 

“But it’s not the season. The lat- 
est we go down hill is September.” 

“Then let’s celebrate Christmas in 
June for a change.” 

So we went ahead! During the fol- 
lowing winter letters were written 
home. “Do you have any Christ- 
mas music we could use?” ‘Have 
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you any good carol arrangements we 

could do for Christmas in June?” 
The kind responses to these re- 

quests brought music of many kinds 





Landour bazaar, perched on the side of 
the mountain 


from America—difficult chorales, 
simple carols, sprightly and beauti- 
ful arrangements. Through the 
winter months music was ordered 
(although our budget was decidedly 
limited), and plans were made and 
remade for the next June. 


The director arrived in Landour 
in late April, supposedly to study 
Hindi. But the first questions 
were: Who had arrived? How many 
singers could we get? Where and 
when could we rehearse? What date 
could we have for the concert? 
When would the men arrive? (They 
have shorter vacations than the 
“memsahibs,” who come up early 
with the children.) 

Finally, with just six weeks left, a 
group of about 30 voices, well-bal- 
anced in parts, started work. From 
the bottom house in Landour, where 
one of our best tenors and his ac- 
companist wife lived, to the top 
house, residence of our best bass, it 
is a mere two-mile, 1,600-foot climb. 
So two weekly rehearsals had to be 
held, at different times and places. 
One was in the afternoon in the 
Community Center, halfway down 
the hill on the “Eyebrow Trail.” 
This was for memsahibs who lived 
down near the school and for Wood- 
stock School staff. The other was 
at the Kellogg Community Church 
in the evening for the top-of-the-hill 
(Language School) members. ‘The 
two groups were almost entirely dif- 
ferent in make-up because of these 
time and distance problems.  For- 
tunately most of them were fairly 
good musicians. A smattering of 
fine professional soloists who had 
changed their careers added an ex- 
tra smoothness to the program. 


The concert was almost cancelled 
by a series of accidents, all within 
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several days. The wife of one of 
our best basses broke her ankle in 
a fall on a steep mountain path, so 
he had to stay home and help care 
for their five children. By enlisting 
the aid of kind neighbors he finally 
managed to take off enough time for 
concertizing. Then the chief ac- 
companist got sick, so she and her 
husband, who was our key tenor, 
nearly had to drop out. She recov- 
ered only two days before the con- 
cert. Finally, our contralto soloist 
got laryngitis. But luck was with 
us, for she too could perform by the 
time our Christmas Day arrived. 

It was late afternoon when the 
concert began. The choir on the 
stage was a cosmopolitan group. 
Many nationalities were represent- 
ed. There were memsahibs (wives) 
who were up to make hill homes 
for their children; missahibs (un- 
married girls) studying language or 
vacationing; bachelors (out for 
short-term or full-term service), and 
married men in every type of work 
—education, evangelism, medicine; 
technical, social, agricultural, and 
industrial training. In theology they 
ranged from Pentecostal to Episco- 
palian, in education from high 
school and training schools through 
Ph.D.’s. The director was a mem- 
sahib whose husband is a psycholo- 
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The Kellogg church where we rehearse 
on top of the hill 


gist, teaching at Ewing Christian 
College in Allahabad. 

The audience too was a mixed 
group — Indians and Americans, 
New Zealanders and Danes, mis- 
sionaries and embassy folk, travelers 
and businessmen. They came from 
all over the Landour hillside; some 
had even walked the three or four 
miles from Mussoorie. They came 
on foot or in sedan chairs, from 
houses called “Pine Rock” or “Stone 
Ledge” or “Valley View” along 
paths and trails called “Zigzag” or 
“The Eyebrow” or “Camel’s Back.” 
But all of them came for the same 
purpose—to celebrate Christmas in 





June; to listen again to the music 
of their childhood; to go back, for 
a long nostalgic moment, to the 
homes they had left behind them 
when they came to serve their com- 
pany or their government or their 
God in a foreign land. 

With a slightly amazed feeling 
that we were really all there, the di- 
rector lifted her hands for the open- 
ing number. There came Pales- 
trina’s ““Adoramus Te,” and Prae- 
torius’ ““Lo, How a Rose E’er 





Hairpin toll road up which travellers 
come by bus or taxi 


Blooming.” “Twas the Night Be- 
fore Christmas” was most popular 
with the young fry. A spiritual, 
“Sweet Little Jesus Boy” (MacGim- 
sey-Lee), contrasted with the medi- 
eval “The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas.” There were carols of many 
nations: the Bohemian “Come All 
Ye Shepherds,” the German “Echo 
Carol,” the English “Good King 
Wenceslaus,” and the Welsh “Deck 
the Halls.” In between these our 
soloists sang the favorites “Cantique 
de* Noel,” “Coventry Carol,” and 
Brahms’ “Geistliches Wiegenlied.” 
The men’s and women’s groups com- 
pleted the program with “Behold 
That Star” and “Susanni.” 

When the curtain finally closed 
on “Silent Night” we all breathed a 
sigh of content. We'd finished suc- 
cessfully and without even a mon- 
soon storm or unscheduled landslide 
to interrupt us. As the audience 
filed out, we overheard someone say, 
“Let’s have Christmas come in June 
more often.” AAA 





Woodstock School (center) where we 


present our concerts 
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A novel introduction to the usual season of Christmas music, 
something which adds interest and variety and, at the same 
time, remains entirely within the bounds of good taste. 


a you are in a_ position 
where a choral program, whether 
in school or in the community, is a 
Christmas tradition and must be 
adhered to each season. It may be 
just a carol sing and you may find it 
easier to carry on the tradition than 
to try something new, or the govern- 
ing authorities may decide for you 
that the tradition must be carried 
on. What I suggest is not a change 
in the Christmas ideals, but merely 
another form of Christmas program 
—a choral cabaret. Whether you 
wish the program to serve as a fund- 
raising event or as a musical Christ- 
mas gift to the school or the com- 
munity, it makes a very appropriate 
opening to the holiday season. 

Karl Roider is Director of Music in 
Ohio Northern University at Ada, Ohio. 


The choral cabaret started at our 
institution—Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, Ohio—as a fund-raising 
project for my choir, to aid in the 
support of an extended spring tour. 
After considering the ways of fund 
raising suggested by many authori- 
ties, a combination of ideas was 
welded and the result was the caba- 
ret idea. My choir is made up of 
students of a small university located 
in a small town. Any financial sup- 
port beyond the regular university 
funds must come from the student 
body or from the townspeople. We 
wanted something to include both 
groups, even the high school crowd. 
The adults were quite willing to 
support a concert; the student body 
of the high school and the university 
favored a dance. The choral cabaret 


es fe ee 


carol cabaret 


KARL ROIDER 


proved to have appeal not only for 
both of these groups, but even for 
children. 

A choral cabaret is a combination 
concert and dance in a dressed-up 
gymnasium. The theme we chose for 
ours was Toyland, which offered the 
choir a large variety of choral num- 
bers and an intriguing title to at- 
tract a wide range audience. Each 
different theme used offered cohesion 
to the program. Sacred, secular, 
folk, popular, and standard carol 
music were all included. 

A large backdrop designed around 
the chosen theme was constructed at 
the end of the gymnasium opposite 
the entrance. A huge Santa Claus, 
large enough to stand out above the 
choristers during the program, was 
placed under a sign stating the 
theme. This backdrop served as an 
excellent amplifier. The piano was 
placed in front of the risers, which 
were decorated to blend with the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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America’s fut Christmas Carol: 


LADISLAS SZYMANSKI, O. F. M. 


¥ 
To the members of the Huron tribe, Father Brébeuf sang the Who brings you beauty, peace and 
first Christmas carol written in America, one which told its k PE aiinilnn toad 
R story in terms understandable to the Indians. Fes ef 1 as ; 


In excelsis gloria.” 


AS fifty years after the death 2. Within a lodge of broken bark 


or of Palestrina, one hundred The tender Babe was found, The above text is not a literal 

or years before the death of John Se- A ragged mee wets anc translation, but an interpretation by 
bastian Bach, and one year after the ae , ee “ap aaa J. E. Middleton, to provide English- 

on publication of the Bay Psalm Book a ee ee speaking people with a singable ver- 

up by Colonial Pilgrims, the New Th mae song rang loud and Pee ‘a —— however, a literal 

or World had its first Christmas Carol, high: Nnglish translation. 

he Jesous Ahatonhia. The approximate “Jesus, your King, is born; 

n- date is 1641. The text was written Jesus is born; Men, take courage, Jesus is born. 

at- in the Huron language by a mission- In excelsis gloria.” Now that the reign of the devil is de- 

. ary, Father Jean de Brébeuf, S.J., boro oe 

mn and the tune is said to have been 3 The earliest moon of winter time per no longer to what he says to your 

r, sung in France to a carol called Une Is not so round and fair, are 

1 . As was the ring of glory Jesus is born. 

; Lbegiod i eag ie Foung Maiden). On the helpless Infant there. 

d Te samoty. ts: a saxtoonen: contaey While Chiefs from far before Him Hear the angels of Heaven. 

| one, based on the first plagal mode knelt, Do not reject now what they have told 

at of the Gregorian tonality, which pre- With gifts of fox and beaver pelt. you, 

le ceded our diatonic scale. It is inter- ‘Jesus, your King, is born; Mary has given birth to the Great Spirit, 

S, esting to note that the opening Jesus is born; as they have told you. 

le phrases are similar to the initial In excelsis gloria.” Jesus is born. 

is bars of “God Rest Ye Merry, Gen- 

e tlemen.” 4. O children of the forest free, Three Chiefs made an agreement 

n papigog eae : : i O sons of Manitou, In seeing the Star in the heavens, 

fe Rev. Ladislas Szymanski, O.F.M., is now The Holy Child of earth and heav’n — And came together to follow the Star. 

' located at St. Francis Seminary in Cin- Is born today for you. Jesus is born. 

‘ cinnati, Ohio. Come kneel before the radiant Boy, 


For Jesus suggested to them the idea of 
coming to see Him 

And the thought that the Star would 
bring them to Him, 

And they agree then that they would fol- 

'Twas in the moon of win-ter time when all the birds had fled, That low the Star. 

Jesus is born. 
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t t- chi - i - tou sent anegel choirs in- stead Be- o . 
of a ee a ig ' - They were happy, and told Him great 
things. 
d r They bowed before Him and spoke to 
gv ea eS Se FT — Him in sincerity. 
fore their light the stars grew dim, And wand'ring hun-ters heard the hymn: Jesus is born. 





Today let all come to pray to Him, 

Adore Him. He has answered our 
prayers. 

"Je-sus, your King, is born; Je- sus is born; in ex= cel- sis glo-ri-. a," (Continued on page 29) 
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sca TEXTBOOKS 
Outstanding 


CHORAL TECHNICS. ......2 2 ee eee 


By Dr. Will Earhart... A course of study for the development of choral proficiency, musicianship 
and repertory through progressive drills, the singing of choral masterpieces and the integration 
of skills, knowledge and musical understanding. The work serves as a powerful stimulus in sight 
reading, eaigraining and intonation. For High Schools, Normal Schools and Teacher’s Colleges. 
[ Price $1.75 


THE | LOQUENT BATON ...........- 


By Dr. Wil! Earhart...In this work Dr. Earhart observes, describes and teaches the art of beat 
modification through which conductors give expression to the established form of conductorial] 
practice. For Normal Schools, Teacher’s Colleges and all students of conducting. Price $1.75 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC [E::;: 


By Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser ...A valuable book in which over-emphasis of technical and academic 
factors in music education is deplored; and in which an attempt is made to vitalize the old system 
of music education by giving it a ienable philosophy. For Normal Schools, Teacher’s Colleges 
Na a gi: eaisrivnscesesisssinsvisliapencciniesite thesia tcsches justilalily sanindNbaceatecidbglisaanaaaal Price $2.50 





FUNDAMENTALS OF 


MUSIC THEORY 


By Traugott Rohner and George Howerton 
An organized body of materials in systematic 
form, explaining the elementary facts of music 
theory. It consists of a handbook, divided into 
seven parts, for the student, and an accom- 
panying set of objective tests, related to spe- 
cific sections of the text for use by the teacher. 
For Junior High Schools, High Schools and 
COMES, sh iccsacuiGinneannee Text only... 50¢ 


Teacher's Set of Text and seven different Tests, 
(Tests 2 and 5 are published separately in 
Treble, Bass and Viola Clefs and are included 
in the complete set making 11 tests in all.) 
1 Class Record Sheet and 1 Scoring Key. 75¢ 


Yar 25° ‘ ae Lae 
BAND AT-TEN-TION! 
By Mark H. Hindsley 
(A manual for the Marching Band in Two Editions) 


DRILL MASTER’S AND 
DRUM MAJOR’S EDITION 


Instructions for the organization of the march- 
ing band, technic of drilling and drum major- 
ing. Many suggestions are given for special 
formations and parades. 72 pictures and charts. 
(Cloth Bound) Price $1.75 


STUDENT'S EDITION 


Containing brief but explicit explanations of 
the fundamental exercises used in developing 


marching bands. Should be standard equip- 
ment for all band or drum corps members. 40 
illustrations. (Paper Bound) Price 40c 


Single Tests, each..$ .05 100 of any one test 1.75 
25 of any one test .60 100 tests assorted .. 2.25 
50 of any one test 1.00 Class Record Sheet .05 

Scoring Key 





HARMONY SIMPLIFIED (im). 2. 2 2 we ee 


By Ralph L. Baldwin and Arthur Witte... Rather a simplification in presentation than an effort 

to provide a short cut, this work places in the hands of teachers and students a practical treatise on 

the science of Harmony. The authors contend that the ability to recognize chords through hearing, 

and the development of power to play chord progressions on the piano is of more practical value to 

the student than any methodical harmonization of a melody on paper. For High Schools, Colleges 

EE RPI GIRE SIDR» 35s cecschstecvcsdicstedc rss el Vol. 1—-65c... Vol. N—65¢ 
ALL PRICES NET 
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ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


To many musicians, even those of long experience, the harp is 


a mysterious mechanism. 


Here is an interesting story of its 


operation, told in simplest terms. 


ROM sixteen rows back it’s hard 

to tell what the harpist has up 
her sleeve, but there is always more 
sense than nonsense to her actions. 

Take tuning. When the harpist 
took an extra minute to check pitch 
I’ve heard such remarks as, “Well, 
why didn’t she tune that harp last 
week?” She undoubtedly did tune it 
last week and yesterday and this 
morning and just before the concert 
began, but she has some forty-three 
strings (all made of gut except for 
wrapped wire bass strings) in a more 
or less continual state of fluctuation. 
Nylon strings, now coming into use, 
are steadier in pitch but slightly less 
sensitive in tone. The harpist must 
come very early to tune for an or- 
chestral concert because it is more 
than a little difficult to tune prop- 
erly six octaves plus, tempering the 
scale so that the instrument will be 
in tune in every key, with fifty other 
musicians blowing, fiddling, drum- 
ming, and otherwise tuning and 





Elizabeth Searle Lamb is a_ free-lance 
writer who lives at Topeka, Kan. 
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warming up. Harp strings tend to 
stretch, or lower in pitch, and during 
an orchestral concert if the wood- 
winds rise in pitch as they often do 
with the strings adjusting pitch by 
higher fingering, there is little the 
harpist can do but sweat it out until 
intermission. Of course she can, and 
does, keep pulling up a new string 
even while playing. 

String colors indicate the notes. 
All F strings are purple, C’s are red, 
and the rest are white, or the C’s are 
green and the others red. 

Even from the front row the usual 
view of the harp shows only the 
three pedals on the left, but the 
harpist has four more on the other 
side to keep her right foot out of 
mischief. These seven pedals have 
nothing whatsoever to do_ with 


pianissimo, forte, or even fortissimo. 
Any similarity between them and 
the pedals on a piano is purely a 
mechanical coincidence. Harp strings 
correspond to the white keys on a 
piano, and all key changes are man- 
aged through pedal manipulation. 


Each pedal corresponds to one note 
of the scale. For instance, the F 
pedal changes the F string in each 
octave of the harp. It is impossible, 
therefore, to play F-natural with one 
hand and F-sharp with the other ex- 
cept enharmonically that is, use E- 
sharp for F-natural). Each pedal may 
be in one of three positions: at the 
top or free; in the first notch or the 
middle; and in the second notch or 
the bottom. When the pedals are 
“up” or free, the strings are in flat 
position; when the pedals are in the 
first notch, the strings are raised a 
half step to natural position; and 
when the pedals are put into the 
bottom notch, the strings go up an- 
other half tone to sharp position. 
Therefore, with all pedals in the 
first notch the harp is set in the key 
of C-natural. Lower the F pedal to 
the bottom notch, leaving the others 
as they are, and the key of G is set 
up. For an accidental the single 
pedal required is changed, then put 
back to its regular place in relation 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CITY OF CAROLS 


JOHN CLEARY 


One of the truly great community sings of the nation takes 
place every Christmas in Hartford, Conn. It is sponsored by 
T he Hartford Times, a Gannett newspaper. 


WENTY thousand people, 

warm in woolens and furs or 
shivering in the clothes they had 
worn all day in their offices and 
stores, broke into a cheer as a tall, 
gray-haired man with a huge baton 
mounted the podium. He waved the 
baton, the organist set the pitch with 
a loud chord, and a mighty sound 
of music sprang into the night air. 

It was the annual Christmas Carol 
Sing at the Hartford Times in the 
capital of Connecticut. The date was 
December 20, 1950, and the Carol 
Sing was the fifteenth the newspaper 
had sponsored. It has become a 
tradition in central Connecticut to 
attend the Sing. Those who cannot 
be present, hear it on the Times’s 
radio station, WTHT, or participate 
in one of the score of similar eve- 
nings the newspaper sponsors in 
nearby communities. 

This occasion is one of the most 
inspiring examples of community 
endeavor in the United States. Every 
church choir, every amateur chorus, 
in the Greater Hartford area sends 
its singers to stand on the great por- 
tico of the Times building and lead 
the singing thousands in the street. 
The building commands the length 
of Atheneum Square South, and 
when the sing is at its height the 
crowd is jammed for its full distance, 
with barely enough room to raise 
one’s arms to turn the pages of the 
score. 
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At the 1950 sing, James Melton 
was guest soloist. The audiences 
(who, of course, provide most of the 
music themselves) know they can de- 
pend on hearing good voices at the 
Sings (Gladys Swarthout and Anna 
Kaskas have also been guest soloists), 
but that is not primarily what draws 
them out into the winter night. It 
is a spirit of fellowship, of being 
able to sing at the top of one’s lungs 
in praise of the Prince of Peace, 
knowing that any tears forced out 
by emotion may be blamed on the 
cold wind or more probably ignored 
by one’s watery-eyed neighbors. 


Times Promotion 


It began as a Times promotion. 
In the newspaper trade that means 
an idea or event a paper thinks up 
as a community service and backs 
with tremendous publicity. Space on 
Page | is given freely, columns are 
reserved for picture layouts inside, 
reporters dig up biographical mate- 
rial on the guest star, photographers 
bustle about town snapping flash 
bulbs at choruses and choirs that 
will participate. 

But the event has far outgrown 
the original idea. Had the com- 
munity not been enthusiastic, no 
publicity could have forced its suc- 
cess. Hartford is a city with a hid- 
den but strong sense of unity, It is 








quick to respond when its emotions 
are reached. An appeal for money 
for a family of children orphaned 
just before Christmas brought 
enough to ensure them against want 
for a long time. After the circus fire 
of 1944, the people of Greater Hart- 
ford gave thousands of dollars for 
the relief of victims. The Carol Sing, 
a happier occasion for concerted ac- 
tion, arouses something of the same 
response. 

It’s a big job for the newspaper 
and for the community. No one 
who has ever been a member of a 
chorus needs to be told how much 
effort is involved in making and 
keeping a rehearsal schedule. Mul- 
tiply the difficulties of one such 
group by the number of organiza- 
tions taking part in the Sing and 
the amount of work is staggering. 
Added to this are secondary prob- 
lems such as arranging for baby 
sitters while Mother is at rehearsal. 

At the newspaper a multitude of 
chores are being attended to. The 
scores of twelve songs have to be 
printed and bound in the job print- 
ing department, 30,000 copies of 
them to be handed out at the Sing 
and sent to nearby towns for similar 
get-togethers. Three great Christmas 
trees from northern New England 
arrive on a flat car and are guyed 
into place on the portico and braced 
strongly against the wind. Thou- 
sands of lights are screwed into their 
sockets on long wires and twined 
with evergreen, and then strung on 
the trees and wound around the 
great columns of the Times building 
facade. Arrangements are made to 
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provide some 300 or 400 members 
of choirs and choruses with dough- 
nuts and hot coffee after the Sing. 

The police department is in- 
formed of the date and time of the 
Sing well in advance. Early in the 
evening selected, traffic is barred 
from the area around the building. 
A large police detail is on hand, 
not to handle the crowd but to en- 
force the traffic ban. 

Employees of the Times stand at 
the building’s entrances, admitting 
singers whose identifying ribbons 
testify to their membership in a 
regularly organized choir or chorus, 
and keeping the curious children out 
of the way. The street begins to fill 
up. 

From the Portico one can see little 
knots of people at the far end of the 
street hustling to join the crowd. 
The arms of many are filled with 
bundles, for this is the Christmas 
shopping season and the stores have 
been open all evening. Now, how- 
ever, they are closed. The Sing is 
held late enough that clerks and late 
customers. can complete their busi- 
ness and still be able to attend. 

Long before the singing begins, 
Walter Dawley, one of Hartford's 
favorite organists, is sitting at the 
console. He wears (the crowd has 
come to expect it) a white ski cap 
with a sprig of holly on it, a white 
wool jacket and a brilliant scarlet 
necktie. He rubs his fingers to keep 
them supple in the cold air, though 
he is protected by a glass-paneled 
cage erected around the organ. 

Finally Herbert A. France, pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
Connecticut and conductor of the 
Oratorio-Chorale of Hartford, ap- 
pears on the podium. With him is 
Francis $. Murphy, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Times. The welcome 
and introductions are short. The 
crowd has come to sing, not to 
listen to speeches. 

To one who likes to watch people 
in action and repose and see them 
react to powerful stimuli, the 
crowd at the Sing is an inspiration. 
In front there is always a wheelchair 
or two, its occupant lustily singing 
away. The policemen, too, once the 
traffic is under control, grab carol 
books from the ushers and join in. 
Little children, too young to under- 
stand what’s going on, snuggle on 


John Cleary is a member of the staff of 
The Hartford Times. 
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Audience and Times portico 


their fathers’ shoulders with wide, 
grave eyes fastened on the lights, a 
little overcome by the great volume 
of music. 

For the music is overwhelming. 
Only a few hundred of the many 
thousands assembled have had any 
musical training beyond grammar 
school. Pianissimo means nothing 
to them. They throw their hearts 
and vocal cords into their singing 
with a gusto born of the familiarity 
and sentiment of the old carols and 
the joy of being one of the great 
multitude engaged in such a happy 
pastime at the Christmas season. 





Descant 


Everyone knows the melodies. 
The song books furnish the words 
when memory fails and provide har- 

(Continued on page 36) 


No traffic tickets from them this evening 
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Many musicians will testify that of all of their training theory 
has proved to be the least rewarding in terms of practical 
achievement. Need it be remote and academic? 


HE virtues of the creative ap- 

proach to learning need little 
defending in present-day education. 
Most modern teachers give at least 
lip service to it, and many of us sin- 
cerely believe in it and use it in our 
daily teaching. This article discusses 
some techniques found to be success- 
ful in presenting music theory work 
through the medium of creative 
writing. 

The use of the creative approach 
does not arbitrarily assume a com- 
plete abandonment of the tradition- 
al method of teaching the work la- 
beled “harmony,” with its use of the 
exercise-completion type of music 
writing. It is the exclusive use of 
the drill approach which we believe 
to be sterile and of little permanent 
value. Drill is effective and has its 
place in our study, but it must not 
be allowed to become an end in it- 
self. The principal aim of music 
theory teaching is to give the stu- 
dent an insight into the nature of 
music by studying and analyzing its 
materials and shapes. The creative 
approach will achieve this goal. 

It is almost axiomatic that the cre- 
ative type of teaching is more de- 
manding of the instructor than is 
the traditional drill approach. 
Teaching by creation requires, first 
of all, a broad personal experience 
in creativity in the area being 
taught. It follows then that the 
harmony teacher who would use the 
creative approach must have had 
experience himself as a creator of 
Dr. von Ende is Dean of Music and 
Chairman of Fine Arts at McMurray 
College, Abilene, ‘Texas. 
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music. I suspect that any such 
teacher who is worth his salt not 
only has had this experience but is 
still actively engaged in writing and 
making music. 

A second imperative in this ap- 
proach to teaching is the possession 
of a wealth of knowledge of the par- 
ticular art being taught and a wide 
acquaintance with its art products. 
The music teacher who uses only the 
traditional drill approach can get 
by with a knowledge of his rules and 
prohibitions and with some facility 
at the keyboard. Not so with the 
compositional approach. This re- 
quires a far greater understanding of 
the principles of form and style and 
of the techniques, strengths, and 
weaknesses of the many musical 
media. 


Two Approaches 


Compare, for example, the rela- 
tive difficulties for the teacher in 
handling the problems of guiding 
the student in the writing of an 
eight- or sixteen-measure exercise 
(melody given) with those presented 
in helping a student who has elected 
to write for a string quartet, for the 
organ, or for any of the many pos- 
sible combinations of instruments 
and voices available to the student. 
Compare also the gains to the stu- 
dent in these two approaches. 

A third important demand upon 
the creative teacher is the use of the 
individualized approach, with its 
consequent requirement of greater 
amounts of time spent with each 
student. One might suspect that 
the mass-production techniques of 





the traditional approach were an 
outgrowth of thinking governed 
more by economics than by music. 
Although the creative approach is 
more demanding of the teacher, cer- 
tain efficiencies in its use have been 
discovered over a period of years in 
which the writer has employed orig- 
inal composition as a considerable 
part of the student's learning of 
what we call harmony. 
Composition per se implies a great 
deal of use of creative work on the 
part of student and teacher as a pre- 
liminary to the more extended type 
of work dignified by the term com- 
position. The student will have 
been given many opportunities to 
do original melody writing, which 
calls for instruction and practice in 
the time-honored devices both for 
creating and for developing a theme 
or a motif. Analyses of familiar 
melodies, including the popular, 
will place in the student’s hands 
most of the techniques for stretching 
a musical idea, so that it grows log- 
ically while maintaining a sense of 
unity with what has gone before. 
Every possible opportunity should 
be used to make the student aware 
of the place and importance of form 
in music. In his solfeggio study, 
reading materials should be selected 
from music exemplifying good form, 
and attention should be constantly 
drawn to developmental techniques 
such as phrase repetition, sequence, 
inversion, and rhythmic identity. 
Great music should be carefully 
analyzed to discover how the com- 
poser handles his themes and tonal- 
ities to achieve the desired effects. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Advance planning for the music education of the first-born in 
this family simply did not work. The family grew too fast. 


But look what has happened! 


When our first son, Larry, was born, 
in October 1942, we had formulated 
extensive plans to surround him with 
every possible opportunity to hear good 
music. We were determined that he 
should have every advantage during his 
youth that his father had missed. It 
became an obsession with us. Fortu- 
nately for Larry, there were to be several 
additions to the Lyall family in the next 
few years. Jerry was born in September 
1944; Barry in March 1946; and Harry 
in September 1947. By the time four 
sons had made their appearance in our 
home, my wife and I were so occupied 
with the problems of caring for our 
family that we didn’t have time to de- 
velop any serious obsessions about the 
music future of any one of them. In- 
stead of becoming fanatical in our 
attempts to make music have a place 
in our home, we just relaxed and let 
music become an integral part of our 
everyday home life. 

This article will emphasize some of 
the highlights of the role of music in 
a music teacher’s home during the 
eight years that have elapsed since the 
birth of his first son. The majority of 
these experiences have occured during 
the past twelve months. J.L.L. 


ULLABIES of various tunes and 

rhythms have been a consistent 
musical activity in our home. Strange 
as it may seem, none of our sons re- 
sponded in the same manner to this 
traditional medium for inducing 
slumber. Larry wanted action with 
his music, and would not succumb 
to the sandman unless he was carried 
about the room while being lulled 
to sleep to the strains of ‘“Rock-a- 
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bye, Baby.” Jerry, on the other hand, 
wanted to be held perfectly quiet, 
not even rocked, while you hummed 
his lullaby. Barry preferred rhythmic 
lullabies, accompanied by vigorous 
rocking. Harry insisted on being a 
participant. As early as he could 
make an intelligible sound, he at- 
tempted to sing along with the par- 
ent who was responsible for his final 
evening serenade. It took longer for 
him to “run down” than any of the 
other sons. He would keep singing 
his dubious counterpoint until he 
was so sleepy that he couldn’t keep 
his eyes (or his mouth) open. Each 
son had “his song” for a lullaby, 
and these four songs have been jeal- 
ously guarded by their respective 
“owners.” In many instances all four 
lullabies have had to be _ pro- 
grammed, in the same evening, be- 
fore the boys would retire. 

Many parents report how quiet 
they have to be when the baby is 
asleep. This is not true at our house. 
It has been necessary for me to prac- 
tice my music at home during all 
hours of the evening. Our children 
learned to go to sleep and to stay 
asleep while various musical activi- 
ties proceeded without interruption. 
They were put to bed in a rear bed- 
room, but still the sound filtered 
through. 

We always try to use a pleasant 
tone in talking with our children, 
but there are times when a firmness 
of voice is necessary to obtain results. 
However, the contrast between the 
usual conversational tone employed 





Jack L. LYALL 


and the tone that is meant to 
imply “this means business” has 
proved effective in stimulating the 
desired action. A child soon be- 
comes impervious to sharp, piercing 
language, and as a result the lan- 
guage must become sharper and 
more piercing if one is to gain atten- 
tion. There is a limit to how sharp 
and piercing a human voice can be- 
come. After this point has been 
reached, some other method must be 
used to secure obedience and order. 
Thus far, our children have been 
sufficiently disciplined, except on 
rare occasions, by the power of per- 
suasion that is inherent in the 
human voice. 

Musical toys have played an im- 
portant role in the play habits of 
our children: musical rattles, little 
wagons that jingled pleasantly as 
they rolled, musical powder boxes, 
and many other toys that produced a 
delightful sound when handled have 
been a part of our sons’ possessions. 

We have always had a piano, a 

radio, and a record player in our 
living room. Each of our sons has 
expressed a natural curiosity con- 
cerning these articles of furniture 
and we have allowed them to satisfy 
this curiosity. ‘There has been a time 
in the life of each of the boys when 
“tuning in the radio for Daddy” was 
a real adventure. 
Jack L. Lyall, formerly a music educa- 
tor in Oklahoma, is now completing the 
work for his doctorate at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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About four years ago I purchased 
an inexpensive record player for the 
children. Each in turn has learned 
to operate this machine and, miracu- 
lously, it has withstood the wear and 
tear and is still functioning. It is 
the most popular home-furnishing, 
from the children’s point of view, in 
our home. 

The piano has been a constant 
center of interest. The children have 
always been allowed to manipulate, 
not pound, the piano. We have not 
urged any of them to take piano les- 
sons. Larry expressed an interest in 
learning to play the piano however, 
so we have been letting him take 
piano lessons during the past year. 
There has been no tutoring at home, 
but there has been sympathetic lis- 
tening when he has requested it. His 
fascinated brothers provided an ex- 
cellent audience at first. They would 
assemble chairs at the side of the 
piano and sit quietly and listen— 
for all of five minutes at a time. 
Then each would want a turn at 
proving how well he could imitate 
his older brother’s efforts. Larry 
would step aside and assume the role 
of the piano teacher. I am certain 
that no piano teacher has ever had 
three more competitive students! 
Finally, we were forced to provide 
more privacy for Larry’s practice 
periods. This was not difficult for 
curiosity had run its course. 


A Musical Game 


“Daddy, how do you teach music 
to people?” That question has been 
asked over and over by the boys. I 
have answered it in part by using 
a musical game. We call it the 
“musical duel.” Using an impro- 
vised tune, I sing a question: “How 
old are you, Barry?” Barry is to 
sing me an answer: “I am five years 
old, Daddy.” Naturally, this re- 
quires prompting, not in melod- 
ic content—that is the child’s own 
—but in aiding the smaller boys to 
formulate answers. As the months 
have gone by there has been remark- 
able growth in the creative responses 
of the participants, including the 
father. We have adopted a “ground 
rule” that we are not to laugh at 
anyone’s answer unless we can pro- 
vide a better one. Sometimes, for the 
sake of variation, the boys sing the 
questions and I respond. For ex- 
ample, Jerry sings: “What do you 
have in your pocket, Daddy?” I 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Larry presides in a piano practice session 


* 


Larry, Jerry, Jack (at piano), Harry (on top), Marianne, and Barry 
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The time draws near the birth of Christ: 

The moon is hid: the night is still: 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 
‘TENNYSON 


HRISTMAS time is bell time. 

No other festival season of the 
year is so closely leagued with this 
medium of musical expression. 
Replicas of bells are everywhere—on 
Christmas trees and other greenery, 
on greeting cards, in stores and shop 
windows. And high up in the lofty 
belfries and church towers, far above 
the turmoil and strife of everyday 
living, the “live” bells send forth 
their melodious peals suggesting 
cheer, peace, good will, and happi- 
ness. From the lone bell in the 
steeple of the little parish church 
in the tiniest of snow-covered ham- 
lets to the massive bronze campani- 
forms in the cathedral towers of the 
city, their salutations are never so 
joyously welcomed as at the time of 
the widespread winter feasts of 
Christmastide. 

There is something very nearly 
human about bells. The mediaeval 
peoples believed them to be almost 
live things, and the dedications of 
them were almost analogous to the 
baptism of human beings. All this 
is only natural, for since very early 
times this form of musical expression 
—even the wooden bells of darkest 
Africa—has been linked with the 
daily routine of people, their com- 
ing and going, their joys and griefs, 
and as harbingers of danger and of 
thanksgiving. Our own cities and 
villages share this same intimate 
contact, in more sophisticated form, 
with these messengers of refined 
metal. 
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. Bells—Voices in the Sky 


LEON CARSON 


The bell, as we have come to rec- 
ognize it, undoubtedly developed 
slowly through the centuries, from 
the first rattles and gourds of primi- 
tive man. The oldest civilizations of 
which there is record appear to have 
used bells made of metal. It is 
known bells have existed in China 
for more than four thousand years. 
A story relates that extremely large 
bells were in use in that ancient 
country, many of them having no 
clapper, but being set into vibration 
by a log, suspended by strong ropes. 
Bronze bells (used on the necks and 
heads of horses, sheep, and oxen) 
have been excavated from Assyrian 
ruins, and bells of the same material 
have been unearthed in Egyptian 
mummy cases. The Hebrews made 
use of bells, some of them wrought 
in gold, for the vestments of the 
high priest. There is a tale to the 
effect that Solomon directed that 
bells be placed on the gold-plated 
roof of his temple to frighten away 
the birds. A good but expensive 
idea! In Greece and Rome small and 
large bells were in use for purposes 
of adorning war horses, soldiers, and 
chariots, for decorating tombs and 
temples, in funeral processions, and 
for the “belling”’ of flocks. 


First Christian Bells 


The first Christian church bells 
were originated by the Bishop Paul- 
inus (d. 431) of Nola in the province 
of Campania, although the claim 
has also been made that Pope Sabini- 
anus was the first to authorize the 
use of church bells, in 604. It is 
interesting to note that the first bells 
hung in the American colonies were 
transported from Europe. Harvard 


University boasted a bell in 1643, 
and undoubtedly the first one (1675) 
of English casting, installed in this 
country is that in the courthouse at 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. The origi- 
nal bells in New York’s Trinity 
Church were the gift of Queen Anne 
and were cast in England around 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The first complete set of 
bells (eight) were shipped from 
England to Christ Church, Boston, 
in 1744, 

Bell legend and factual tales 
cluster around the Yuletide. In 
many places across the water and 
here too, the bells are heard on 
Christmas Eve, for out of some of 
the ancient church customs there 
comes the belief that Christmas be- 
gins at the hour of the setting sun 
on the day previous. Satis N. Cole- 
man, in her book Bells, relates nu- 
merous legendary stories, including 
the one that there once hung in the 
church tower of Lochen, Holland, 
two very fine bells. They had not 
been baptized, so one day the Evil 
One appeared and carried them 
away and hid them in two near-by 
ponds. Although this was many 
years ago, the peasants still believe 
they hear the bells ringing from 
these ponds on each Christmas Eve, 
exactly at twelve o'clock. 

There is a valley in Nottingham- 
shire, England, created by an earth- 
quake hundreds of years ago which 
swallowed up an entire village, in- 
cluding its church. Formerly, the 
people gathered in the valley every 
Christmas Day to listen to the bells 
in the church buried beneath them. 
Old folks try to encourage the young 
people to follow out this custom by 

(Continued on page 40) 









_ With Strings 


A review of the history of marionettes, prompted by the pres- 
ence of the Salzburg Marionette Company in the United States 
at this time with a repertory by and about Mozart. 


MARIONETTE show is com- 

monly considered to be a 
source of popular amusement for 
children and those adults who are 
blessed with a taste for naive humor. 
That such a Punch-and-Judy show 
can offer musical and artistic enter- 
tainment of the highest level is now 
being demonstrated to American 
audiences across the country by the 
Salzburg Marionette Company, one 
of Europe’s most distinguished 
troupes performing this ancient and 
universally appealing art. 

Instead. of presenting the fairy 
tale playlets which we are all accus- 
tomed to expect from such a troupe, 
the Salzburg Marionettes offer a rep- 
ertoire of Mozart’s early intimate 
operas and musical plays based on 
Mozart’s life. Music for these pro- 
ductions has been recorded on tape; 
the decor is all authentically repro- 
duced from period sketches, as are 
the costumes. This is the first time 
the company, which maintains a 
resident theatre in Salzburg, has 
been seen in America and it is, I 
believe, one of the rare occasions 
when we have had a chance to see 
how serious music has been drawn 
into the world of the marionettes 
and developed to a remarkably fine 
art in Europe during the past three 
hundred and fifty years. 

Actually, marionettes and puppets 
are very old figures of entertain- 
ment; all the ancient civilizations 
had puppets: Egypt, Greece, Burma, 


Mary Henderson, leading concert and 
opera soprano, is a foremost Mozart 
exponent and also a most enthusiastic 


puppeteer. 
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Siam, Java, Rome, China, Japan, 
and India. The figures used were 
undoubtedly puppets rather than 
marionettes, as technically anything 
operated by hand, fist, or pole is a 
puppet. A marionette is moved by 
a string and rod operation, which 
of course allows for more flexibility 
of movement and greater simulation 
of human motion. In China, Japan, 
Burma Java, and India hand fig- 
ures were employed to cast shadows 
which moved to the accompaniment 
of religious music. Even today in 
Indonesia these ritual shadow plays 
still function as an important part 
of the religious festivals. 


Puppets in Church 


After the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Europe next saw the marion- 
ette or puppet in church when, 
during the Middle Ages, the clergy 
hit upon these figures as graphic 
means of telling Biblical stories. 
Miniature miracle plays often inter- 
spersed the flow of a liturgical serv- 
ice, but they proved too entertain- 
ing to remain for long the property 
of ecclesiastical instruction. By the 
time of the Renaissance, marionette 
and puppet shows were to be found 
all over Europe, from makeshipt set- 
ups on street corners to actual 
theatres. In 1573 London saw its 
first Italian troupe. In Italy, on 
the other hand, marionette shows 
had become the vogue by 1509. 
Many of these performances, how- 
ever, would stun audiences today by 
their ribald humor and obscene low- 
comedy elements. By the very na- 
ture of the marionettes’ movement 
they lent themselves to stylized 


Attached 
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forms of entertainment, hence satire 
of church, state (when it was per- 
mitted), and venerated theatrical 
works became the province of the 
puppeteers and marionette artisans. 

It is understandable that the 
earliest operatic works should also 
become the butt of the marionette 
theatre. The first musical work to 
receive such treatment was a satiric 
opera by Ziani, produced in Venice 
in 1610. The singers and orchestra 
performed unseen and much care 
was taken with decor and sets. From 
this early effort composers and play- 
wrights saw the serious potential- 
ities of the marionette theatre, and 
although parodies continued to 
prove popular, ballet-operas and 
musical spectacles began to be per- 
formed by Italian troupes which in- 
corporated the commedia dell’ arte 
style. ‘The aristocracy were equally 
delighted with this new medium, 
which offered another outlet for 
wealthy patronage. The great fam- 
ilies sponsored their own marion- 
ette theatres within their palaces, 
and when Lucrezia Borgia married 
Don Alfonso d’Este the chief spec- 
tacle of the nuptial festivities was 
an elaborate marionette _ ballet, 
which was supposedly a very elegant 
and costly affair. 

Haydn was the first of many fa- 
mous composers to turn his atten- 
tion to marionettes and write spe- 
cific works for performance by them. 
He wrote five operas in all, the earli- 
est being The Devil on Two Sticks. 
Later he wrote four operas for 
Prince Esterhazy, including a par- 
ody of Dido and the better-known 
Philemon and Baucis. These all 
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proved highly successful in court 
circles and the young Mozart, who 
saw several of them, was undoubt- 
edly inspired to try his hand at 
marionette opera. At eleven years 
of age he wrote Apollo and Hya- 
cinthus and at twelve the charming 
Bastien and Bastienne, both of 
which the Salzburg troupe are per- 
forming here in America. A prod- 
uct of his sixteenth year, La Finta 
Gardinira, although not specifically 
written for marionettes has an in- 
timacy of range and effect highly ap- 
propriate for this medium. It is 
also being presented by the Salzburg 
visitors. 

With the eighteenth century, reg- 
ular theatres were established all 
over Europe. They drew on the 
finest painters, designers, composers, 


and musicians to satisfy their cus- : 


tomers. Typical of the age of reason 
which enjoyed its art within a form 
that imposed certain limitations was 
the fact that operas, Shakespearean 
plays, classical dramas, and ballets 
in these marionette theatres were 
produced with great artistry and ad- 
herence to taste. The Teatro dei 
Piccoli in Rome became known 
throughout the continent for its 
year-round repertoire of productions 
that embraced all forms of theatrical 
entertainment, while achieving a 
finesse in this form that surpassed 
previous efforts. 


Classical Plays 


During the late nineteenth cen- 
tury the taste for this stylized medi- 
um declined, although such figures 
as Goethe and later, Maeterlinck, 
wrote works especially for per- 
formance by marionettes. But to- 
day, most of us have never seen 
anything along these high levels un- 
der a puppet proscenium arch, al- 
though in Europe the tradition still 
remains in isolated spots—in Salz- 
burg, for example—where the resi- 
dent troupe presents a yearly season 
of classical plays, Mozart operas, and 
music-plays based on Moz art’s life 
and music. 

It is surprising that more of our 
contemporary composers have not 
been attracted to writing for the 
marionette theatre, although on the 
other hand, their chances of having 
such works performed would be 
slim. However, Stravinsky, George 
Antheil, Respighi, and Hindemith 
have all written chamber operas 
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for marionettes. Perhaps the most 
successful has been El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro, an enchanting op- 
era written by Manuel de Falla for 
the Princess de Polignac’s private 
marionette theatre in Paris. 

My hope is that the appearance of 
the Salzburg Marionettes here in 
America will stimulate an interest 
in marionettes as a form of art 
which has many valuable levels. 
First of all, its educational value for 
children is obvious. What better 
way to introduce and cultivate in 
young people a taste for Mozart, 
Haydn, and the standard opera 
works than across the small but glit- 
tering stage of a marionette theatre? 
It not only brings children raptly 
closer to great music; it also can 

(Continued on page 35) 
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"@OLDEN AGE OF SONG” 
1709 


FRANCIS RODGERS 


Several recent pronouncements charging the “decline” of 
the vocal art lead us to reprint this article by the late Francis 
Rodgers, eminent voice teacher and scholar. 


T HAS often been remarked that 

Punch, the century-old English 
humorous weekly, is not so funny as 
it used to be, and never was. Simi- 
larly, many musical authorities in 
times past, as well as now, have de- 
plored the indubitable degeneration 
in the art of bel canto. Pietro Tosi, 
a famous teacher, in 1723 published 
in London a treatise in Italian 
which, translated twenty years later, 
was called “Observations on the 
Florid Song, or Sentiments on the 
Ancient and Modern Singers.” In 
this he was all for the “ancients” and 
recommended that the decadent 
“moderns” mend their ways by study 
of earlier standards. And yet, when 
Tosi wrote, London was ringing 
with the praise of a group of really 
great singers. 

In 1777 Giambattista Mancini, a 
teacher of good renown in Vienna, 
bemoaned the bad singing of his 
own day and extolled the glorious 
art of Tosi’s. And seventy-five years 
or so later Francesco Lamperti, in 
Milan, the teacher of Marcella Sem- 
brich and many other celebrated 
singers, wrote, “It is a sad but unde- 
niable truth that the art of singing 
is in a terrible state of decadence.” 
And Lamperti was surrounded by 
singers whom the records rank very 
high. 

And even so it goes in our own 
day. The graybeards whose mem- 
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ories reach back to the nineties de- 
clare that they hear nowadays no 
singers worthy of mention in the 
same breath with Lilli Lehmann and 
the de Reszkes; the middle-aged re- 
call the triumphs of Schumann- 
Heink, Caruso, and Chaliapin, with 
whom, according to them, the great 
operatic line came definitely to an 
end. In 1970 the youngsters of to- 
day will doubtless be lauding the 
singers of today and bewailing the 
depths to which the art will have 
sunk. 


Always Deteriorating 


But if the art of bel canto has al- 
ways been deteriorating, perhaps 
ever since the time of Orpheus, 
ought it not to be completely dead 
by now? And yet, come to think it 
over, we hear some mighty good 
singing even in these degenerate 
times. ‘“The days of our youth are 
the days of our glory” and also of 
our liveliest enthusiasms. The ma- 
ture man never sees a girl so be- 
witchingly pretty as one with whom 
he trod a measure when he was one- 
and-twenty. Similarly, are not young 
music-lovers likely to cherish 
throughout life the standards formed 
by their first enthusiasms? Perhaps 
this thought is debatable, but, speak- 
ing for myself, I have never heard 
singers so moving, so enjoyable, so 
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admirable as those that I heard 
when I was in my twenties. All the 
same, I am certain that the future 
of the art is secure and that there 
will be as great artists in the future 
as ever there were in the past, even 
though they may sing different 
music and assume different roles. 
Solo singing appears not to have 
come into vogue in the art world un- 
til the time of the birth of modern 
opera, about 1600, and there is little 
known concerning individual singers 
for a century after that. Beginning 
with the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, we have considerable informa- 
tion about the popular singers of the 
day, especially in London. The 
group surrounding Handel (the 
group I have mentioned above) was 
composed of singers who would 
have illuminated any epoch. Cuz- 
zoni, a soprano, was credited by one 
enthusiastic critic with having “a 
nest of nightingales in her belly.” 
Farinelli, a castrato, sang so beauti- 
fully that later the King of Spain 
gave him a high official post in his 
court. Faustina, Caffarelli, and Sens- 
sino were hardly less celebrated. 
The artistic standards of the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century 
were, as Mancini asserted, notorious- 
ly low and did not improve till Ros- 
sini and Manuel Garcia, senior, took 
hold and began to build up a school 
of singing comparable in merit with 
that of Handel’s, a hundred years 
earlier. Rossini said that he had 
known three operatic geniuses— 
Maria  Garcia-Mailbran, Rubini 
(tenor), Lablache (bass). These ar- 
tists, together with a half dozen oth- 
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ers of scarcely inferior talents, cre- 
ated another “golden age of song.” 
We had our own golden age when 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
echoed to the voices of Lehmann, 
Nordica, Sembrich, Eames, the de 
Reszkes, Plancon and Mauret. It is 
chance that assembles these galaxies 
of vocal stars. There is no telling 
when they will sweep across the 
heavens. There may be one just 
below the horizon this very year! 

While human nature and human 
voices, though infinite in variety, do 
not change substantially, several 
events occurred about the turn of 
the present century which have had 
a marked effect on our art. Until 
about 1900 there was no way of re- 
cording the voice. The song, once 
sung, was silent forever. That Cuz- 
zoni’s voice was like a “nest of night- 
ingales” tells us only that it was a 
lovely sound but does not describe 
specifically the quality that so en- 
raptured her hearers. 


“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 


(But, oh how vaguely and indescrib- 
ably!) The phonograph has changed 
this unsatisfactory condition. Even 
though the instrument is not perfect, 
we can obtain a good idea of Caru- 
so’s glorious tones and even of the 
noble art of the aging Lilli Leh- 
mann and Pol Plancon. Not only 
can the student of singing profit by 
listening to the recordings made by 
celebrated singers, but through rec- 
ords of his own voice he can also 
provide himself with unprecedented 
opportunities for self-criticism. The 
phonograph has contributed im- 
measurably to the art of singing, 
and it also enables us to form with 
some security our own opinion con- 
cerning whether “the golden age of 
song is always yesterday.” 


Threat to Singing 


Of the century’s greatest miracle, 
the radio, I, as a singer, cannot 
speak so unreservedly in praise. The 
radio has certainly brought music, 
both good and bad, into literally 
millions of homes into which it had 
hitherto never penetrated. 

The greatest threat of the radio 
to good singing is the man in the 
control room. An artist should 
have full control of his own per- 
formance and not have its dynamics 
graded at the fancy of someone else, 
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Backward, turn backward, 
O Time, in your flight. 
Make me a child again 


Just for tonight! 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen 
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CELLO SOLOS: 


ALLEGRETTO (Boccherini) THE OLD REFRAIN 

ANDANTINO (Martini) LA PRECIEUSE (Couperin) 

CHANSON LOUIS XIII & PAVANE RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven 

LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) SCHERZO (Dittersdorf) 

LIEBESLEID (Love's Sorrow) SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 
SICILIENNE & RIGAUDON (Francoeur) 


All of these are arranged also as violin solos, and in 
fact, for many other instruments and ensembles as well. 
Ask your favorite music store to show them to you. 





FOR BAND, AND FOR ORCHESTRA 


LIEBESLEID 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


LIEBESFREUD 
SCHON ROSMARIN 


Write to us for circular listings of solos and ensembles for all instruments. 





67 W. 44 St. 


CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 
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who at best has no right to the privi- 
lege. A famous tenor told me of 
having a carefully planned and exe- 
cuted final pianissimo converted in 
the control room into a dramatic 
fortissimo. A popular conductor 
some years ago proposed a plan by 
which the visible performers in op- 
era should be mute pantomimists, 
the singers remaining invisible while 
they furnished tones the dynamics of 
which should be controlled entirely 
from the conductor’s desk. There 
would be no more singing actors! 
Fortunately, this sad state of things 
has been postponed. 

The prevalence of mechanical 
control has its dangers for normal 
singing. Homer reported that the 
voice of Stentor, the Greek herald, 
was as voluminous as the utterance 
of fifty men. His voice would have 
fitted proportionately into the vast 
spaces of a modern auditorium, but 
there has been only one Stentor and 
the solo singer of today too often 
can be heard only by the help of an 
amplifier, a device which denatures 
the quality of the voice and deprives 
it of the shading that is the very es- 
sence of bel canto. A solo voice, 
to be heard at its best, must be 
heard in an auditorium of moderate 
size. Bigger is not synonymous 
with better, and the singer of yester- 
day sang under more favorable con- 
ditions than does the singer of to- 
day. 


Sound, Only 


Both phonograph and radio de- 
prive the singer of the valuable 
quality of visibility.1 On these in- 
struments he is only a sound; very 
little, if anything, of his personality 
is transmitted to his hearers. Those 
of us who recall Chaliapin remem- 
ber how much the marvelous elo- 
quence of his performances was due 
to his pose, his gestures, his facial 
expression. He conquered through 
the eye as well as through the ear. 

Current conditions offer a chal- 
lenge to teachers of singing that they 
can and will accept. Up to about 
1914 it was thought to be highly de- 
sirable, if not indispensable, for the 
young American vocalist to go to 
Europe for instruction. Unques- 
tionably, opportunities for an oper- 
atic debut were greater in Europe 
than they were here, but I doubt 





1Mr. Rodgers was writing in pre-tele- 
vision days. 
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that the teaching of vocal technique 
was superior to ours. If I am right 
in my belief that the best teacher is 
one that speaks, both literally and 
figuratively, the language of his pu- 
pils, many of our young people who 


formerly thronged the European: 


studios would have studied to better 
purpose in their own country. We 
who love singing need not fear that 
our art, the most spontaneous of all 
the arts, will ever cease to be the de- 
light of mankind. The good work 
is going on and will continue to go 
on. We Americans have every rea- 
son to be confident that our golden 
age of song is not so much of yester- 
day as of tomorrow. 


“Now touching goal, now backward 
hurled, 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


AAA 


FIRST CAROL 


(Continued from page 13) 


Hear Him; He wants you to be saints. 
Jesus is born. 

In the year 1642 Father de 
Brébeuf wrote: “The Indians have 
a particular devotion for the night 
that was enlightened by the birth of 
the Son of God. They built a small 
chapel of cedar and fir branches in 
honor of the manger of the Infant 
Jesus. Even those who were at a 
distance of more than two days’ 
journey met at a given place to sing 
hymns in honor of the new-born 
Child.” 

The hymn Jesous Ahatonhia was 
preserved by tradition among the 
Hurons who escaped to Lorette, near 
Quebec, in 1650 when their home- 
land was invaded by the Iroquois. 
There it was written down, as heard, 
by one of the missionaries. The 
Hurons claimed that it was origi- 
nally written by Father Jean de 
Brébeuf and taught by him to their 
ancestors. Below is one verse of the 
Huron version. The figure 8 was 
used by the priest to approximate a 
special vowel sound—“ou” or “ow.” 


Estennialon de tson8e Jes8s ahatonhia 

Onna8ate8a d’oki n’on8andask8aentak 

Ennonchien sk8atrihotat n’on8andilon- 
rachatha 

Jes8s ahatonhia. 


Father Jean de Brébeuf preached 
Christianity to the Huron Indians 
from 1626 until his death, in 1649. 
Although more than one missionary 
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MINIATURE CONCERTO* 


for piano and orchestra 
BY ALEC ROWLEY 





Completely charming and unpretentious works that fit 
ideally into the repertoire of school orchestras. The solo 
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AMERICA’ S 


HIT PARADE 
BAND BOOK 


: i Daybreak Manhattan Serenade 
© Josephine Moonlight Serenade 


Deep Purple Woodpecker Song 
Over The Rainbow Elmer's Tune 
and 7 others 


AMERICA SWINGS 
BAND BOOK 


Goofus Darktown Strutters’ Ball 

Tiger Rag Schnitzelbank 

Runnin’ Wild 

I'm An Old Cowhand China Boy 
and 8 others 


THE BIG 3 
BAND BOOK 


> Siboney When | Grow Too Old To Dream 


Blue Moon I'll See You In My Dreams 

Alice Blue Gown The Rogue Song 

Hawaiian War Chont Temptation 
ond 7 others 


MARCH IN TIME 
BAND BOOK 


Over There Anchors Aweigh 

K-K-K-Katy Blaze Of Glory 

Blaze Away My Maryland 

Second Regiment Yale Boola 
and 7 others 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
BAND BOOK 


Sleep Marching Along Together 

Diane Good Night Sweetheart 

Whispering Rose Room 

Doll Dance Charmaine 
and 19 others 


VICTORY 
BAND BOOK 


Jo-Da The Star Spangled Banner (Key of Ab) 

American Patrol When Johnny Comes Marching Home 

The Marine's Hymn Battle Hymn Of The Republic 

1 Hear America Singing When You Wore A Tulip 
and 11 others 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION * BAND PARTS 40c EACH * CONDUCTOR BOOKS 75c 





First Choice With 
Progressive Band Directors! 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 
BAND BOOK 


All New Arrangements by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
Our Director I'm Sitting On Top Of The World 
National Emblem Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Bive 
You Were Mean! For Me Waltz You Saved For Me 
Swinging Down The Lane Good Night (Waltz) 
De Molay Commandery (March) Sleepy Time Gal 

and 5 others 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION © BAND PARTS 40c EACH * CONDUCTOR BOOK (Octavo Size) $1.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION” « 
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failed in his work among the Hurons 
owing to language difficulties, Fa- 
ther de Brébeuf acquired the lan- 
guage during his first visit and won 
the favor of the people. To learn 
the vowel-ridden language, a good 
memory, above all, was essential. 
Verbs had double conjugations; pre- 
fixes were very much in use; words 
were frequently compounded. All 
of this in addition to the fact that 
the Huron language lacked five or 
six of the consonants common to all 
European and classic tongues re- 
stricted the number of missionaries. 
Only missionaries with linguistic 
ability could have succeeded. Father 
de Brébeuf’s outstanding memory, 
his sociability and his deep-rooted 
zeal were productive of much good 
among the Huron nation. 

When the white men first came to 
the Huron Indians, they found four 
clans living in the region between 
Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay, 
about fifty miles northwest of Tor- 
onto. They belonged to the same 
racial stock as the Iroquois, who 
lived south of Lake Ontario and 
east of the Niagara River, in present- 
day western New York. Notwith- 
standing their kinship, Hurons and 
Iroquois were bitter enemies. In 
1649 the powerful Iroquois nation 
successfully invaded Huronia. A 
great number of the Hurons were 
killed. It was at this time, too, that 
Father de Brébeuf was captured and 
burned at the stake. A few Hurons 
escaped to Lorette, about ten miles 
from Quebec; others managed to 
reach Sault Ste Marie and Detroit. 
Those at Detroit were later known 
as the Wyandottes. This was the 
end of Huronia, the home of the 
Hurons. For almost two hundred 
years the country was an uninhabit- 
ed wilderness. 

The importance and influence of 
the Huron nation might easily be 
forgotten, especially by _history- 
weary school children, but their con- 
tribution to the repertory of Christ- 
mas music, the first American Christ- 
mas carol, will long be remembered. 

aAa 





CAROL CABARET 
(Continued from page 12) 


entire set. To the left of the central 
backdrop was a toyshop window in 
which were displayed dolls, teddy 
bears, games, and numerous other 
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toys. An electric train was run con- 
tinuously except during the choral 
part of the program. A huge deco- 
rated Christmas tree served as a 
backdrop for the orchestra which 
furnished music for dancing. The 
pillars of the gymnasium simulated 
huge candy canes. Probably the most 
important part of the decorations 
was the lighting. Special spotlights 
in color placed around the various 
parts of the gym served to accent 
the backdrop, while hiding the bar- 
renness of the gymnasium. 

Opposite the backdrop, card tables 
were placed around the floor in 
cabaret style for the guests. Each 
table had a decoration in keeping 
with the theme. A space for dancing 
was reserved between the tables and 
the choir risers. The overflow crowd 
of guests used the bleachers. 

The program began with dancing. 
Refreshments were served and the 
audience had an opportunity to look 
over the decorations and the toyshop 
window before the program. At the 
intermission, the choir entered with 
lighted candles, singing the theme 
music especially arranged for the 
evening. The choristers wove a pat- 
tern of light around the tables until 
they reached the risers, where they 
began a forty-five minute program of 
music. The following program was 
sung. 


MARCH OF THE TOYS from 
Babes in Toyland Herbert 
THE NUTCRACKER SUITE 
Tchaikovsky-Simeone 
SWEET LITTLE JESUS BOY 
MacGimsey 
HIT THE ROAD TO DREAMLAND 
Mercer-Arlen-Simeone 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
Jessel-Kun 
"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Darby-Simeone 
During the program special light- 
ing was used for soloists, and small 
vocal ensembles, and special effects 
were used for entertainment. Can- 
dlelight singing of ‘“’Twas The 
Night Before Christmas” added a 
warm glow of feeling. As the choir 
recessed it rewove its pattern of 
light. Then dancing was resumed 
and refreshments were again served. 
For the past five years the choral 
cabaret has opened the holiday sea- 
son for the university and com- 
munity. Perhaps it too has become 
a tradition, but it does not take the 
place of the Christmas program; it 
merely augments it. AAA 
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FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 











sl AArnanged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Seeeee Here within the covers of one band book are fifteen @ 


world-famous exclusive copyrights. These compositions were the = ==" 
big successes of their day and today are still the favorites of = 
millions. 

Arranged for Elementary Grades (with LARGE Notes) 
by C. Paul Herfurth, this diversified contents will prove suitable 
for all occasions in addition to providing interesting and familiar ¢ 
material for the young bandsman. 
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FOREVER AND EVER 
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Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
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, Seeing 


C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


This is the second in a series of reports by Mr. Hickman con- 


cerning what is going on in the minds and studios of the 


composers who are currently writing for films. 


OLLYwoop has the reputation of 

looking down its large commer- 
cial nose at the long-haired experi- 
menters in its midst. But more fre- 
quently than it publicly acknowl- 
edges, it quietly embraces the re- 
sults of their experiments years later 
—often, of course, in a form which 
would not be easily recognizable to 
the earlier pioneers. An excellent 
example is the current emphasis on 
documentary film techniques, which 
are “lifted” from the once scorned 
noncommercial documentarians of 
the mid-thirties. 


Right now another quiet revolu- 
tion is in the making in Hollywood 
—a revolution which seeks to inte- 
grate more closely sound and film 
form. 


Two Approaches 


There are two approaches to this 
consideration of sound and color 
and form. One is the subjective ap- 
proach, the banner for which is car- 
ried by Oskar Fischinger, who for 
more than a quarter of a century 
has done pioneer work in the keying 


of abstract designs and colors in mo- 
tion to music, first in Germany and 
more recently in this country. The 
other is a more objective approach, 
developing from the experiments in 
synesthesia between music and form, 
carried on principally at Dartmouth 
College in the mid-thirties. 
Fischinger’s work is primarily that 
of a gifted abstractionist who has 
taken film as his medium and 
coupled his designs to rhythm. For 
instance, his Motion Painting No. 1, 
which won the Grand Prize for ani- 
mated films at the 1949 Brussels 
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3 Outstanding Books 
on DRUMMING 


by 
Sam C. Rowland 


VOLUME I 


The Snare Drum and Drum 
Ensemble 


VOLUME Il 


Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal 
Playing, Orchestra and Drum 
Corps, Scotch and_ Rudi- 
mental Bass Drumming, 
Technique of Tenor Drum- 
ming. 





VOLUME III 


Drum and Bugle Corps and 
The Modern Color Guard. 


VOLUME IV 
Band and Corps, Roll Offs, 
Drill Beats, Percussion 
Equipment, Technique 
Analysis, Drum Major Sig- 
nals. 
VOLUME V 
The Tympani. 
a 
Write for Information 
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Film Festival, consists of an endless 
set of designs — whorled circles 
evolving into angular designs and so 
forth, drawn atop the preceding pat- 
terns and gradually covering them 
up. His earlier films frequently 
concentrated on free-floating, vari- 
shaped forms, moving in time to the 
music, changing color, and so on. 
Yet another, a film advertising Ger- 
man cigarettes, made also in the 
early thirties, used the cigarettes 
themselves in marching designs and 
motions against backgrounds formed 
by the boxes in which they were 
packaged. 

Fischinger’s latest development is 
what he calls “painted sound,” ex- 
pressed on the “lumigraph.” This 
is a taut sheet (of nylon?), framed 
like a film screen and illuminated 
from the borders of the frame by 
banks of colored lights. The play 
of Fischinger’s fingers against the 
back of the sheet raises its surface, 
which catches the light beams and 
thus makes colored patterns which 
change as the artist’s fingers and 
arms move in time to the music. 

The opposite of Fischinger’s ap- 


proach is that of a group tentatively 
calling themselves the Color-Sound 
Council, which is spearheaded by 
Dale Owen of Los Angeles’ Chouin- 
ard Art Institute. This group is 
working on films which are “com- 
posed in time,” just as paintings 
may be said to be composed in 
space. Extending the Dartmouth 
experiments in synesthesia, this 
group has just exhibited what it ad- 
mits is a hastily worked-out film to 
thousands of fascinated onlookers at 
the Los Angeles County Fair’s art 
show. Just as a musical composi- 
tion has several basic themes, reit- 
erated and developed in a structural 
musical sense, so this film uses 
an evolving form-and-color design 
timed to the music by special cycli- 
cal equipment. 


The Film 


The film we saw was keyed to an 
exquisite slow movement from a 
string quartet by Mantle Hood, 
young Los Angeles composer whose 
principal teacher has been Ernst 
Toch. The film’s defect, in its ex- 
perimental state, was a lack of flux 


and color gradation, and a too-rigid 
repetition of colors and patterns in 
relation to volume, rhythm, and 
tonal color. However, unlike Fisch- 
inger’s work, which primarily fits de- 
sign to rhythm, it endeavors to base 
itself on a direct scientific fact— 
that two-thirds of the people whose 
sound-form synesthesia was tested at 
Dartmouth showed a definite reac- 
tion, in the form of mental imagery, 
to music. The Color-Sound Coun- 
cil adherents point out, however, 
that there does not exist any one-to- 
one relationship between color and 
sound, but that there certainly is a 
similarity in the reactions of those 
who consciously or unconsciously 
synesthize sound into form and col- 
or in their mind. 

Space does not permit a lengthy 
discussion here of these various ex- 
periments and their scientific, psy- 
chological, and artistic complexities, 
but it is likely that from them will 
come patterns for the use of color 
and form in relationship to music 
which will have an eventual and 
fundamental effect upon the movie 
and TV films of the future. 444 
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HARPIST 


(Continued from page 15) 


to the key of the piece after the 
accidental is played. The pedal 
changes are often indicated on the 
music. Sounds complicated? It is! 
A story every harpist hears eventu- 
ally concerns the music critic who 
had been attending piano concert 
after piano concert. Along came a 
harp recital—a welcome change. His 
review of the concert was full of 
praise, with the exception of this 








ha caine 
Che Church Choir Anthem Book 


A new collection of short and not difficult anthems 
for mixed voices, compiled by 


JOHN HOLLER 


CONTENTS 
Ave Maria (Give Ear Unto My Prayer) ........ Arcadelt 
Father, in Thy Mysterious Presence .......... Thompson 
EE Us 555 chs abs sso bA wikia é bw ess 6 eb e RaO Wesley 
OR BOP TAWORE o5 ivi ci ede sv ewetcecvaveneee Means 
Is MRE UID os occ oie 2 5 a) sci gis #6: 5,0)» Wie. bn Sock Wesley 
Grant Us Thy Peace (Pax Dei) ...............-5. Troman 
The Prayer of the Master .............ccccceee> Andrews 
We Adore Thee (Adoramus Te) .............. Palestrina 
LR go et ak bg bib ovo 0 e's och 9 Holler 
Ride On! Ride On! in Majesty ..................... Darst 
The Whole Bright World Rejoices .................. Hill 
a TIRE 565.565 i wig 059 bw ieee e'wie el Ble Mackinnon 
RP a Ort Re Es ee eee Friedell 
Beside Thy Cradle Here I Stand .................... Bach 
The Woods & Every Sweet-smelling Tree .......... West 
ee Oy poe eee Oakeley 


Price 75 cents 


one criticism: “The harpist unfortu- 
nately made excessive use of the 
pedals.” 

The pedals, used excessively or 
not, make possible the wide range of 
enharmonic combinations, that is 
E-sharp and F-natural, G-sharp and 
A-flat, B-sharp and C-natural, etc. 
These combinations are heard fre- 
quently in glissando passages (a 
sweep up or down the strings with 
one or more fingers) and are one of 
the unique and very characteristic 
features of harp music. They sound 
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NEW CHORAL HIGHLIGHTS! 





God is a Spirit (SATB) 


Brahms-Duane_ .14 


(based on theine from First Symphony) 


Four be the Things (SSA) 


*I Like it Here (SATB) Patriotic 


River Boy (SATB & SSA) 


God Give us Men—Cantata (SATB) 


Little Boy (SATB & SSA) 


Wirth-Elkan .20 
Clay Boland .20 
Miller-Elkan .20 
Harl McDonald .30 
John T. Howard .18 


To Make a Garden Grow (SATB & SSA) John T. Howard .20 


The Rock-a-By Lady (SA-easy) 


Ada Richter .18 


*Full Band acct. published @ $1.25 


Sample copies of chorus music sent to choral conductors on request 
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1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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heavenly, look graceful, and are the 
easiest thing possible to play. 

There are other unique harp-play- 
ing techniques that look incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated. Playing 
sur la table, or as close to the sound- 
ing board as possible, is one such 
technique. This produces a dry 
guitar-like tone devoid of the over- 
tones which produce resonance. A 
mellow, resonant tone is produced 
in the very center of the strings, par- 
ticularly in the middle and lower 
registers. A brilliant, cutting tone 
comes from playing chords without 
any rolling or arpeggiation, with an 
upward movement of hands and 
arms. A light down-stroke produces 
the ethereal quality so characteristic 
of the harp (but the next person to 
call my harp playing angelic is 
likely to be a dead duck—the term 
is sadly overworked re harpists!). 


More Effects 


Staccato effects are surprisingly 
good on the harp. They are pro- 
duced by quickly stopping or muf- 
fling the string just played, and can 
be done in several ways. Skiilful 
muffling, particularly in the bass 
register, is one sign of a good harp- 
ist, for it keeps the harmonic and 
melodic structure of the music from 
becoming muddy or clouded by cer- 
tain tones carrying through too long. 


When a harpist appears to be play- 
ing very strangely, putting her right 
forefinger doubled up against a 
string while she plays the same 
string with her thumb, for instance, 
don’t be alarmed. She’s just playing 
harmonics, producing a tone one 
octave above the open string tone. 
She really is playing only the upper 
half of the string. Several harmonics 
can be played at once with the left 
hand if they are close together. The 
thing is to hit the exact center of the 
string; only a dull twang comes out 
if the harpist misses that one tiny 
spot. 

Glissandos, arpeggios, rolled 
chords, harmonics—all these and 
many another bit of harp technique 
can be spotted from the sixteenth 
row if you know what to look for. 
And if the composer is a modern one 
(Salzedo, for instance), watch out 
for tone slides made with the pedals, 
glissandos done with the fingernails, 
and rhythmic drumming on_ the 
wooden sounding board. 
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And withal, the harpist has one 
small secret left—or perhaps you’ve 
guessed. .. . She never (but I mean 
not ever) uses the little finger on 
either hand. If you watch closely 
you may discover the reason why. 

All in all, the harpist keeps busy, 
and not with monkey business 
either! AAA 





MARIONETTES 
(Continued from page 25) 


awaken in them a sense of design, 
decor, and color. Moreover, they 
can take part in setting up a pro- 
duction themselves, which is the 
swiftest way of gaining their inter- 
est. A marionette theatre can offer 
great recreational pleasure while at 
the same time serving as a fine edu- 
cational project. These benefits are 
not limited to children; they can 
have as much value to high school, 
college, and, amateur music and 
theatrical enthusiasts. The size and 
cost of a marionette theatre make it 
easy to set up. One can have elab- 
orate stage props and sets, of course, 
but they are not necessary. The 
many fine music and drama groups 
in our culturally active cities would 
do well to combine their efforts to 
create a marionette theatre. 


Effective Workshop 


Such a theatre can serve as a very 
effective workshop for all concerned. 
For instance, I have known several 
stage and costume designers who 
work out their major color and com- 
position problems on marionette 
stages. And the same, I might add, 
goes for those interested in creative 
lighting of sets. With several sets 
of Christmas tree lights and a fair 
knowledge of household wiring one 
can outdo the Radio City Music 
Hall in production lighting. The 
construction of the theatre and 
proscenium arch is another outlet 
for artists interested in period res- 
toration or even modern planning. 
For the very ingenious actual thea- 
tres, such as La Scala, Bayreuth, the 
Paris Opera, the Metropolitan, and 
the Comédie Frangaise can be dupli- 
cated by careful reference to photos 
and sketches available in any public 
library. Replicas of such famous 
stages naturally add to the glamour 
of the performance. Then, too, 
musicians will benefit from actual 
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performance of chamber operas, and 
drama students from working out 
stage direction and scenic problems. 
They will also find audiences will- 
ing to pay for their performances, 
as the Punch-and-Judy show forever 
attracts, regardless of the individ- 
ual’s age. But more than being just 
a setting for Punch and Judy, the 
marionette stage will emerge as a 
medium which can give a whole 
aesthetic satisfaction in drama, 
music, dance, and design. 


The Salzburg Marionettes, found- 
ed and operated by Herman Aicher, 
have been in operation since 1918. 
They have been in America since 
the first of October, engaged in a 
cross-country tour which is their 
first in America. During the month 
of December they will be seen in 
St. Louis, throughout Illinois, in In- 
diana, Washington, D. C., New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. They will 
return to New York City for Christ- 
mas week. AAA 
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CAROL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 9) 


The hope each year is that we 
shall hold onto these gifts, keep this 
spirit of love for all men, keep this 
joy within ourselves. 

This year let us hold onto these 
gifts which God gives us again and 
again at Christmas time, that they 
may steal out over our days to come, 
filling those days with a new spirit 
and changing our outlook toward 
the world and toward all other 


people for all time. We can do it 
by living this memory of Christmas 
to the full and keeping Christmas in 
our hearts. Then will our hearts 
sing all through the year. 


CaroL: “Joy to the World” 


SPEAKER: As the days of this glori- 
ous season come upon us, let us seek 
to live its memory to the full this 
year, and let us pray to God: 

“O God, who gavest us the living 
spark of Thy Presence on that first 
Christmas in the birth of Thy Son 
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Choral Arrangements 
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4836 .18 Hymntothe Virgin (XIV. cent.) 

4837 .18 Before the Shrine (Breton) 

4838 .25 Mayday Carol (Essex county ) 

4839 .25 The Loyal Lover (English ) 

4844 .30 The Well Beloved (Armenian ) 

4845 .25 My Johnny was a Shoemaker (English ) 

4846 .25 Twenty, Eighteen (English ) 

5676 .30 Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak ) 
6419 .25 Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak ) 
7903 .30 Song to Bohemia (Czecho-Slovak ) 
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and who givest it to us again and 
again each year as we remember anu 
relive again the story of that first 
Christmas Eve, help us to take Thy 
living spark within us and to use 
this Christmas memory so that Thy 
love for all men and Thy joy of life 
may be born in us and be our atti- 
tude of living from this day forward 
throughout all our life. We thank 
‘Thee, O God, for the warmth and 
wonder and joy of this memory of 
the night when the angels sang: 
‘Glory to God, in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.’ 
We thank Thee that each year we 
may come again to this season of 
friendliness, when the Star of Beth- 
lehem shines in the windows of our 
land and in our hearts and when we 
can sing again the carols of Christ- 
mas and in deep reverence sing this 
best-loved carol of all:” aha 


Carot: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 


(“Angels From the Realms of 
Glory” to be used as recessional, 
with or without congregation-assem- 
bly participation.) AAA 





HARTFORD 
(Continued from page 17) 


mony parts for those who can read 
them. “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” 
they sing. “Hark,” the crowd says, 
“The Herald Angels Sing.” “The 
First Noel,” “Away in a Manger,” 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” and 
“Silent Night” have a sincerity from 
20,000 voices that they lack when 
blared from the radio or a loud- 
speaker in a department store. 

When the singing is over, the 
streets have begun to empty, and 
everyone is thinking about a warm 
home and a quiet hour, there is a 
hush, an awe, over those who came 
and sang. They have a memory to 
cherish, something to sanctify their 
work tomorrow and next month and 
next year. They have been in- 
dividuals in a throng of their fel- 
lows, gathered out-of-doors at night 
to praise God and be neighborly 
with one another. 

This spirit could not be confined, 
even if Hartford had a copyright on 
it. In Wethersfield and Newington, 
Avon and Collinsville —in twenty 
towns up and down the Connecticut 
valley and its tributary Farmington 
River, there are community sings. 
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The residents, many of them, use 
the song books the Times prints. 
They draw on the great Sing in 
Hartford for inspiration, and go 
home and do likewise. The Times 
cooperates by sending Mr. Dawley 
and the organ to provide the ac- 
companiment. 

Even in Hartford itself there is a 
“splinter movement,” welcomed by 
the city and the Times as an 
evidence of the popularity of the 
idea. A residential area of Hartford 
known as Forster Heights has come 
to be proud of its decorations and 
its music at Christmas. The three or 
four streets on the hill it covers are 
lined with middle-class homes. No- 
body there is wealthy, but every ex- 
terior is decorated with colored 
lights, and one resident, a dentist, 
Dr. Leo F. Gervais of 66 Cumber- 
land St., plays carols on an organ 
in his living room with the loud- 
speaker out-of-doors where it can be 
heard by everyone. 

All evening long, for a week be- 
fore Christmas and until the New 
Year, lines of cars creep through 
Forster Heights. The children’s 
mouths drop open at the dazzle and 
splendor. Little family groups gather 
at the several manger scenes as 
Mother and Daddy point out Mary 
and Joseph, the Wise Men, and the 
little shepherd boy, the cattle and 
the sheep, and down in the warm 
straw, wrapped in a tiny white cloth, 
the Baby himself. AAA 





LYALL 


(Continued from page 21) 


answer, “I have my knife in my 
pocket, Jerry.” Recently the game 
has been expanded to include an- 
other type of musical experience. 
We start this new section of our 
“musical duel” by “walking up and 
down the scale.” This is done by 
singing the scale, with syllables, and 
taking a step forward as we ascend 
each step of the scale. Then we 
step backward as we descend the 
scale. The next part of the game is 
to sing statements—not questions— 
while ascending and descending the 
scale, making each statement rhyme 
with the preceding one. For ex- 
ample: (F above middle C) “I am a 
little dog”; (G above middle C) “I 
am a big, fat hog”; (A above middle 
‘C) “I sleep like a log”; (B flat above 
middle C) “My foot stuck in a bog.” 
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This is usually confined to the first 
five tones of the scale. When a par- 
ticipant’s vocabulary has been ex- 
hausted, he is privileged to start an- 
other series of statements so that the 
entire scale can be completed. This 
has been a valuable experience, espe- 
cially to me. It has given me a new 
insight into the inherent creative 
ability of children. 

Recordings of children’s songs are 
plentiful, but there are several prob- 
lems involved before the maximum 
teaching value can be realized. First, 


how are they to be introduced and 
used? In our home we began by 
setting aside a special “listening peri- 
od” to explain and play the record- 
ings for the children. This was a 
complete failure. The next approach 
consisted of just letting the boys 
play the records when they wished to 
do so. This was better. 

How were we to select suitable re- 
cordings? There are reputable 
Record Clubs for children which are 
worthy of consideration, but in our 
case a solution to this problem came 
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about in an unusual way. Friends of 
the family gave our boys many re- 
cordings as Christmas presents. Most 
of them were inexpensive records— 
purchased at a 5- and 10-cent store 
perhaps—but in spite of their 
modest price, many soon became 
favorites on our children’s record 
list. 

I was fortunate in being able to 
purchase a friend’s entire record 
library, mainly symphonic record- 
ings, for a fraction of their original 
price. This friend was making a 
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complete change from the 78 rpm to 
long-playing recordings. The study 
of these recordings, using miniature 
scores, was another step in the music 
awareness of my oldest son. Larry 
would watch intently as I played the 
recordings with the miniature score 
before me. His first question was, 
“Daddy, why do you watch the little 
book while the record is playing?” 
I told him that the “little book” had 
the story of the music written in it. 
He wanted to watch the “book” with 
me, so I consented to let him share 
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it if he would be quiet. This experi- 
ence was repeated several times be- 
fore Larry asked any more questions. 
His next observation was, “I have 
found out something about it now, 
Daddy. When the page is just black 
with those little dots, the music is al- 
ways loud and fast. When there are 
not so many dots, the music is soft 
and slow.” ‘This was an interesting, 
if not completely accurate, observa- 
tion. Several times since that obser- 
vation was made he has had me 
show him the music, or “picture” 
of the different songs that he is 
learning in school. He is fascinated 
by “what they look like on paper.” 
My family likes to sing. My wife 
and I often find relaxation by just 
“thumbing” through a hymnal or a 
community songbook and singing 
the various selections we like. Usu- 
ally one of us will sing the melody 
while the other adds a “barbershop 
harmony” part. The boys are free 
to join with us in this activity. Al- 
though three of them cannot read, 
they are all given a songbook. It 
isn’t long before all four of them 
have picked up the simple church 
and community songs by rote. Such 
songs as “Everybody Ought to Love 
Jesus,” “Workin’ on the Railroad,” 
“Oh Susannah,” and many others 
have proved adaptable to this type 
of activity. At the Christmas season 
we have several such family sings, 
one of them around our Christmas 
tree on Christmas Eve, when we sing 
carols and tell the Christmas story. 
All four of our sons are in school 
—from nursery school through the 
third grade. Reports from all of 
their teachers emphasize the boys’ 
active participation in the school 
music program and the large reper- 
toire they possess. This has made 
us feel that our time and patience 
have not been expended in vain. 


Conductors All 


I have taken a course in advanced 
instrumental conducting each semes- 
ter of the past year. My class ma- 
terials have included a baton and 
several miniature scores. The baton 
has aroused intense interest among 
my boys. During my _ scheduled 
periods of rehearsing at home, with 
recordings, they have been an in- 
terested audience, fascinated by the 
gestures of conducting. Naturally 
they wanted to help, so I purchased 
four inexpensive batons and _pre- 
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sented one to each of them. A mo- 
tion picture of all of us in the act of 
combined conducting would be in- 
teresting and amusing — to us at 
least. Without any instructions from 
me, each son adopted his unique 
style of conducting. It was interest- 
ing to me to see that each reacted 
differently to the same composition. 
One would use large, sweeping ges- 
tures, while another would use short, 
choppy gestures. The two older boys 
kept fairly accurate time with the 
music, while the younger boys di- 
rected at will. As soon as interest in 
this activity began to wane, I started 
a new approach. At that time I was 
rehearsing Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony (lst Movement). I seated the 
boys in the approximate positions of 
the various sections of orchestra— 
woodwind, brass, string, and percus- 
sion sections. ‘They sat facing me, 
and I would indicate with my left 
hand when a particular section was 
to play. The child that represented 
that particular sectict: would accept 
the cue and would direct while that 
section was playing or until I would 
indicate a release. When there was 
a passage for the full orchestra I 
would cue all of the children and 
all would direct until I indicated a 
release. It wasn’t long before the 
two older boys learned to recognize, 
in obvious passages, when their par- 
ticular section was playing and 
would enter without waiting for the 
cue. 


Interpretation 


This past Christmas I presented 
my oldest son, Larry, an album of 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. He 
was very proud of his gift because 
it was in an album that looked like 
“Daddy’s symphonies.” He wanted 
me to play it over and explain it to 
him. All of the boys gathered 
around and formed an absorbed au- 
dience. A few days later I was study- 
ing in the bedroom while the boys 
were playing records in the living 
room. When I heard the “Chinese 
Dance” from the Nutcracker Suite 
being played I walked to the living 
room door and looked in. Six-year- 
old Jerry, costumed in a bathrobe, 
was “shuffling” across the floor with 
his arms folded across his chest and 
his hands tucked into the opposite 
sleeves of his bathrobe. He was fol- 
lowed by Barry and Harry. Larry 
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was operating the record-player. 
When I inquired as to what was 
taking place, Jerry informed me that 
he was “dancing the Chinese 
Dance.” Larry pointed to a bath 
towel and stick horse on a chair near 
the record-player and explained, 
“When Jerry finishes his dance, I 
am going to do the ‘Arab Dance’ 
with my horse.” I didn’t comment 
but just sat down in an easy chair 
and watched 1 delightful, un- 
rehearsed response to this music. 
There have been several other in- 


stances of this same type but none 
have equaled it in sincerity and en- 
thusiasm. 

The contribution of these experi- 
ences to the music education of the 
children remains for the future to 
reveal. There are several promising 
symptoms, however: (1) Our chil- 
dren enjoy many types of musical 
experiences. (2) There is a consistent 
attempt on the part of the parents to 
make music available to the chil- 
dren. (3) Music experiences in the 
home have transitioned to music ac- 
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tivities in the children’s school life. 
(4) There is little inhibitior. on the 
part of the children which would 
prevent them from responding to 
music in a natural way. (5) There 
has been a wholesome interest mani- 
fested in the acquiring of more and 
better musical skills. 

We hope that music will continue 
to play a vital role in our home. We 
have faith in the power of music to 
develop desirable aspects of the 
whole personality of each of our 
children. z AAA 
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BELLS 
(Continued from page 23) 
asserting that the merry ringing of 
the buried bells can be heard by 
putting the ear to the ground and 
listening closely. 

There is an ancient belief in Eng- 
land that when Christ was born 
the devil died. For an hour before 
midnight on Christmas Eve the bell 
was rung as if for a dying person, 
but exactly at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve the tolling was changed to 
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a joyous sound. And so on and so 
forth. There are legends galore. 
Today we have the carillon, the 
highest level yet attained in the evo- 
lution of bell music. Carillon, a 
French word, means a series of bells 
played by mechanical devices. Mag- 
nificent carillon installations exist 
throughout Europe and in many 
cities of America. The inscription 
on the largest bell of the St. Thomas 
Church (New York) carillon reads 
“O praise the Lord for His goodness 
and declare the wonders that He 
doeth for the children of men.” 
Many European belfries and 
church towers are still empty and 
silent. It will be the duty of the 
Christian world to help restore or 
replace these messengers of music 
from the skies, as time goes on, In 
the meantime the carillons and 
chimes of America will again ring 
out over a troubled world the mes- 
sage ““Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” AAA 





CREATIVE THEORY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Before venturing into composi- 
tion, certainly one should be ahle to 
write (and hear) triads and simple 
discords. Very little beyond these, 
as a harmonic vocabulary, is essen- 
tial to effective composition. Modu- 
lation as a technique is desirable, 
and although study of it is often de- 
layed until the second year of 
theory, adequate use of it can be 
readily taught very early in the har- 
monic career of the student. It is 
safe to state that one or two simple 
modulatory devices can be success- 
fully taught to a group of students 
in one lesson. Passing tones and 
other ornamental devices can readily 
be taught almost as quickly, by in- 
troducing them in very simple poly- 
phonic writing, such as a descant to 
a melody. The student somehow 
seems, in this approach, to feel less 
the vertical restrictions which hymn- 
like harmonies in four parts impose. 

Since a considerable amount of 
composed music involves the use of 
piano, either as a solo instrument or 
for accompaniment, a unit on writ- 
ing for the piano is essential. A 
method which has been successful in 
aiding even the non-pianists among 
the students to feel more freedom in 
writing for the piano has been for 
the writer to take a short, simple, 
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four-part number and, using differ- 
ent types of chords—thin, solid, or 
arpeggiated and in different registers 
of the piano—demonstrate the dif- 
ferent effects and moods that can be 
achieved. This demonstration log- 
ically leads to a unit in which the 
student does six or eight or more 
adaptations in piano style of a sim- 
ilar four-part arrangement. He 
should be encouraged to experiment 
in the areas of piano tone which fall 
beyond the grand staff. This will 
be one of the mental hazards for the 
student. It will be a rare and 
courageous novice who will allow 
his notes to escape from the familiar 
confines of the bass and treble clefs. 
The most effective way to impress 
upon the student the limiting effect 
of writing piano parts only within 
the grand staff is to have the student 
determine by actual measurement 
just what proportion of the total 
piano keyboard is encompassed by 
the grand staff. The awareness of 
the relative smallness of this com- 
pass will do much to encourage the 
student to explore and make use of 
the tonal effects available in the 
outer ranges of the keyboard. 

The foregoing suggestions have 
been offered as preliminaries to 
actual work in composition. The 
following is a compilation of tech- 
niques which have proved effective 
in making the compositional efforts 
of the early harmony student suc- 
cessful. 


Familiar Medium 


The student should do his first 
composition in the medium with 
which he has the most familiarity. 
The time of completion of the com- 
position should be clearly deter- 
mined, and succeeding writing and 
checking of same should be planned 
so that the work is carried on not 
in a last-minute spurt but in a 
thoughtful, considered, and crafts- 
manlike manner. It will be help- 
ful in this connection to point out 
that much of the work of music 
writing is in the nature of a craft. 
Most of our students come to us 
with the notion that the composer 
tunes in on some celestial broadcast 
and then proceeds to write down the 
music he hears. ‘This attitude prob- 
ably is a greater block to creative at- 
tempts than any other.single factor. 
Let the student know that Bach and 
Beethoven were skilled workers, 
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craftsmen, in addition to being great 
artists. 

The next recommended step will 
be for the student to turn in a state- 
ment of: (a) the type of composi- 
tion to be done—piano solo, string 
quartet, etc.; (b) probable form; (c) 
approximate length; and (d) the 
themes to be used. If the number 
is to be vocal, a copy of the lyrics 
should be included. The student 
should retain a copy of the state- 
ment for his own use. After care- 
ful study of this statement by the in- 





structor to determine feasibility for 
the student, the next problem will 
be to establish originality of the 
themes. Plagiarism, although l- 
most always unconscious, is one of 
the real problems of the student 
composer just as it is of the mature 
composer. The most effective way 
to avoid plagiarism, and one which 
has the additional merit of develop- 
ing the critical faculties of the listen- 
ers, is to have the student submit 
his themes to his classmates for eval- 
uation as to uniqueness and orig- 
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inality. It has been my experience 
that obvious similarities are usually 
caught and avoided in this manner. 

Individual conferences with the 
student at regular intervals are next 
in implementing the new work. 
Care should be exercised to avoid 
giving too much help. The in- 
structor may criticize and suggest, 
but should by all means refrain from 
leaving the imprint of his own mus- 
ical personality upon the composi- 
tion. The student should feel that 


the work is strictly his own. The 
entire meaning and purpose of the 
creative approach are defeated if 
he feels otherwise. Probably the 
best work will be done if the teacher 
suggests certain specific accomplish- 
ments for each conference. 

It is recommended that the first 
copy of the composition be submit- 
ted in pencil. In criticizing it, at- 
tention should be paid to accurate 
use of dynamic and other expression 
markings. After the pencil copy is 
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returned to him with any sug- 
gestions for improvement or revi- 
sion, the student is required to do 
a final copy in ink on good manu- 


script paper. Neatness and legibil- 
ity should be stressed by the in- 
structor. It is in this completed 
manuscript that the student will be- 
gin to feel the dignity and worth of 
his effort. The student is required 
to submit with the final copy of the 
music a statement, based upon the 
honor system, that the work is his 
own and is in no way consciously 
taken from any other work, and that 
he has received no outside help in 
its writing. 


Performance 


By all means the work should be 
performed. All student composi- 
tions should be given a performance 
in class, with perhaps a day set aside 
for this purpose. Better works may 
be scheduled for public concerts. 
Publicity items in the school or local 
paper lend stature to the effort and 
give the student a sense of real ac- 
complishment. Every care should 
be taken to insure an adequate per- 
formance of the composition. If 
the composer is not a competent per- 
former, he should be allowed to re- 
quest someone to do the playing 
who will be able to give his work 
the presentation which it deserves. 
It has been, in my experience, a very 
rare student who will allow his work 
to be performed badly. He might 
suffer Bach or Beethoven to be given 
a careless playing, but not his own. 
It has always been extremely inter- 
esting to watch the expressions of 
the youthful composer as someone 
else, reading his music, plays a 
wrong note or time value. This 
sensitivity to musical error is one of 
the values of the creative approach, 
in that the student becomes aware, 
perhaps for the first time, of the 
rights of the composer in interpreta- 
tion and performance. 

Many other values are present in 
the writing of originals. First, and 
of considerable importance, is the 
musical worth of the compositions 
themselves. It never fails to come 
as a surprise, even though the ex- 
perience of the author should obvi- 
ate it, that many of the works are 
fine musical compositions. My stu- 
dents have often turned out works 
of which I would have been proud 
to be the composer. ak 
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December Anniversaries 


December 2. Henry T. Burleigh 
born, 1866, in Erie, Pa. Com- 
poser and church singer, baritone 
soloist of St. George’s Church in 
New York for more than fifty 
years. Deep River is his best 
known setting. 

December 7. Rudolf Friml born in 
Prague. He has lived in Amer- 
ica since 1906 and has written 
many operettas, among them The 
Firefly and The Vagabond King. 
What others can you name? 

December 8. Birthday of Jean Sibe- 
lius, the great Finnish sympho- 
nist. Still active at eighty-six. 

December 10. Morton Gould born, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. Can you 
whistle his Pavanne? 

December 11. Birthday of Ferdi- 
nand Schafer, the German immi- 
grant who founded the Indian- 
apolis Symphony in 1929 and 
lived to see it become one of our 
fine orchestras. 

Hector Berlioz was born on this 
day in 1803. The great master of 
orchestration played only flage- 
olet, flute, and a smattering of 
guitar. 

December 12. Birthday of Clara 
Damrosch Mannes. As _ pianist 
and teacher, a dominant figure in 
New York musical circles for 
many years. 

December 13. Premiére of Gersh- 


pieces have remained his most 
popular contribution. 

December 20. Henry Hadley born 
in Somerville, Mass., in 1871. A 
highly successful composer and 
conductor himself, he was a 
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staunch champion of the cause of 
American music. Founder of the 
National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors. 

December 22. Birthday of Deems 

aylor—composer, author, radio 
emcee. 

December 29. Pablo Casals born, 
1876, in Spain. A great cellist, a 
great musician, a great musical 
spirit. Still going strong, still in- 
spiring all who come into his 
orbit. 
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win’s An American in Paris, at 
Carnegie Hall in 1928. Played 
by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

December 16. The great Beethoven 
was born on this date at Bonn, 
Germany, in 1770. 

Zoltan Kodaly born on this 
date in 1882. One of the most 
vital of living Hungarian com- 
posers. Do you know his Hary 
Janos Suite? 

December 17. First performance of 
Schubert’s immortal Unfinished 
Symphony took place in Vienna, 
in 1865, thirty-seven years after | 
the composer’s death. 

December 18. Edward MacDowell 
born, 1861, in New York City. 
Although he composed songs and 
orchestral works too, his piano 
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Children 
enjoy music more and learn 
musical skills faster 

with 


A SINGING 
SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC SERIES 


Providing an Eight-Point 
Program for Music Education 





. Singing Experience 

. Rhythmic Experience 

: + aaaaaaaae of Reading 
Skills 

« Creative Experience 

. Combined Singing and In- 
strumental Experience 

. Appreciation 

. Correlation with the General 
Curriculum 

8. Dramatic Experience 


Books for Each Grade, I-VIII « 
Two Combination Books, I-IV and 
I-VIII'+ Manuals for the Teacher « 
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Ten albums of RCA Victor Records 
in either of two speeds, ‘‘78” or 
“45”, with singers from the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 
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The Clavichord 


BROBURY PEARCE ELLIS 


Y friends seem to think that it’s 

quite remarkable that I built a 
clavichord for myself. If they only 
knew, building it was much_ less 
difficult than trying to explain it 
after it was built. Much as I enjoy 
their admiration, I become discour- 
aged when I observe that, even after 
they have seen and heard the instru- 
ment, they don’t really have a very 
clear idea of what it is. 

Some of them tell me they know 
what it is because they once heard 
one played on the radio. Although it 
is hard to shake their confidence I 
have to try, because I know that the 
tone of the clavichord is too small 


. to be picked up by a microphone 


and that what they heard on the 
radio must have been a harpsichord. 
But that explanation doesn’t help, 
because they don’t know that there 
is any difference between the two; 
and, if there is any difference, they 
seem to feel that it is of little im- 
portance. They are firmly convinced 
that the piano is the crowning 
achievement of musical art; any 
earlier keyboard instrument they re- 
gard as primitive and unsuccessful. 





And why bother about an imitation 
piano? Once and for all, I should 
like to explain why the clavichord is 
nothing like a piano, but is instead 
a unique instrument. 

The mechanism of the clavichord 
is extremely simple and like that of 
no other instrument. The strings are 
set in vibration by the impact. of 
metal tangents fastened at the back 
of the keys, which rise to strike 
them. In the harpischord, the strings 
are plucked by quills or bits of 
leather. In the piano, the strings 
are struck by padded hammers. The 
hammer of the piano falls away 
from the string and leaves it vibrat- 
ing freely, whereas the string of 
the clavichord vibrates only while 
the tangent remains in contact with 
it. For this reason, the tone of the 
clavichord is under the control of 
the performer for as long as it lasts 
and, by a trembling pressure on 
the key, a vibrato can be produced 
that resembles that of the bowed in- 
struments. The harpsichord can pro- 
duce different effects, but it is lim- 
ited almost entirely to mechanical 
means for achieving them. The 
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piano is capable of a wider range 
of tonal shading, but neither can 
compare with the clavichord for ex- 
pressiveness. 

Then why has the instrument be- 
come so rare? The clavichord was 
_not so much superseded as it was 
drowned out; it was displaced when 
people preferred to hire others to 
make music to listen to, instead of 
making it for themselves. The deli- 
cate tone of the clavichord can be 
heard only by the performer him- 
self and a few others in a small 
room. The harpsichord is consider- 
ably louder, and the modern piano 
vastly more so. Nowadays many 
people simply can’t hear the clavi- 
chord because music has come to 
mean to them the sound produced 
by at least a hundred instruments 
playing together, and amplified to 
still greater proportions on a movie 
sound track. Times change, and not 
always for the better in every respect. 


Bach’s “48” 


Those who have heard of the 
clavichord tend to think of it as “the 
well-tempered clavichord,” because 
of Bach’s famous set of forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues. The term has 
nothing to do with the amiability of 
my favorite instrument. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the title of Bach’s work 
is Das Wohltemperierte Clavier, and 
the word Clavier refers to any key- 
board instrument. For Bach that 
meant the clavichord, the harpsi- 
chord, and also the early form of the 
piano known as the hammerclavier, 
which was invented but not highly 
developed in his time. The term 
“well-tempered” refers to a method 
of tuning the strings that is used in 
all three instruments. Wanda Lan- 
dowska has found that the tradition 
connecting the famous Preludes and 
Fugues with the clavichord grew 
from the statements of Bach’s bi- 
ographers, who said that he wrote 
them for that instrument. She has 
done a great deal of work to prove 
that he must actually have intended 
them for the harpsichord, on which 
she plays them. I happen to enjoy 
them on the clavichord (even my 
own poor attempt at a performance), 
and at any rate we can be sure they 
were never intended for the modern 
piano. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was 
even more devoted to the clavichord 
than his father was. He lived as a 
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musician at the court of Frederick 
the Great at the beginning of the 
Romantic Movement in Germany, 
when emotional expressiveness was 
very much the fashion. He used a 
harpsichord in concert because of 
its greater volume of sound, but he 
practiced every composition first on 
the clavichord. In that way, he felt 
he realized expressive possibilities in 
the harpsichord that he would never 
have discovered by practicing only 
on that instrument. The pianist 
might find it useful too, for the same 
reason. Bach’s clavichord was a 
fine instrument made for him by Sil- 
bermann, for which he wrote a senti- 
mental little rondo called “Farewell 
to my Silbermann Clavichord.” 

Another enthusiast was a success- 
ful piano salesman in New Haven, 
Connecticut, named Morris Steinert. 
After making a great deal of money 
selling pianos, he began to think 
about the ancient keyboard instru- 
ments he had known as a boy in 
Germany, and wondered if the 
people who bought what he called 
“the baronial instrument” were 
really getting their money’s worth 
after all. He retired from selling 
pianos, went back to Germany, and 
gathered a collection of clavichords, 
harpsichords, and hammerclaviers 
which he exhibited both here and 
abroad. When he died he left the 
collection to Yale University. 

And now if I have succeeded in 
arousing your interest in this curi- 
ous antique, where are you to find 
one? A few clavichords are made 
nowadays, both here and in Eng- 
land; but, if you are as poor as I am, 
you will make your own, as I did, 
and as many another has done in 
the past. Although some were made 
by the greatest instrument builders. 
many more were made by those who 
wished to play them: “namely or- 
ganists, schoolmasters, monks and 
priests, organ-builders, lute and 
violin players, and geniuses of all 
kinds,” as Morris Steinert said. Mine 
was copied from the fine examples 
in the collection in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York. 

Any pianist would enjoy the dis- 
covery of the clavichord’s unique 
musical resources. The softly whis- 
pered tones carry one into that age 
when music was a personal expres- 
sion rather than a means of public 
display. The values in that I leave 
for you to discover for yourself. 4&4 
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(Solution on page 42) 

ACROSS 42. Large (music) 12. Eight singers 
ort a: 44. Unyielding 13. Land division (esp. 
en viator (stop, 45. Accented (mus. abbr.) Gr. Brit.) 

traveller) 46. Senior (abbr.) 22. City in Arabia 
10. Arguments for the af- 47. Tried 24. Beverage 
firmative 7 ered Christ 26. Mexican Indian 
ake Se i Ae, eT ois Aah the Terrible 
. Knots é 
16. Laugh (Scotch) 54. “The .... has come” 29- -+ +. all the weary 
17. Faithful 57. Gaelic : soaps 
18. Fool 58. To move sideways 31. Girl’s name 
19. Against 59. Acid 32. Title of respect 
20. Line (obs.) 60; “The First cc 33. Three 
- Tcha;. 61. Hemmer 34. Purposes 
21. (and 7 d Tchai- : i : 
Maori a ™ 62. In Russia, a log hut 35. “From angels bending 
work (2 words) 63. To be ruled by ... the earth” 
23. Posture 64. Sows 37. Fashion - 
On. #2: aeeles” 65. To stanch 38. “Gloria in... . deo” 
26. Note of the scale 40. ee adhicles ss wall from 
28. “... fixe” a recurring DOWN RES POT 
musical theme As "Beck, the. as0” 41. Locks ‘ 
29. Poems 2. Comply 42. Kitchen implements 
30. Escaped 3. Give permission to use 43. Skill ; 
32. Observed 4. “Troll the ancient.... 44. Unattractive 
33. A color carol” 45. Fed 
36. “It .... upon a mid- 5. Peeled 47. Office worker (slang) 
night clear” 6. Persuade 48. Beat 
37. Commonest kind of a 7. (See 21—Across) 49. Perceive again 
Christmas tree 8. Hollywood night club 50. Range of hills 
38. One of the Great (abbr.) 51. Perch 
Lakes 9. Dais 53. Boundary 
39. No particular 10. Sites 55. Countrified person 
40. “ .... of wonder” 11. Rows 56. Measure of weight 
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At Random 


HEN the young Hector Berlioz 

first went to Paris it was as a 
medical student. Berlioz pére was a 
doctor and it seemed only fitting 
that the son, too, should follow the 
highly respected profession of medi- 
cine. And young Hector went at it 
with real determination until one 
day, at an evil hour for his father’s 
hopes, he went to the opera. 

It was too much to struggle 
against. He knew then that despite 
his promise to his father, music was 
to be the only possible career for 
him. Abandoning his medical 
studies, he enrolled at the famous 
Paris Conservatoire. 

Like many another music student 
before and since his time, he half 
starved during this period. He was 
too proud to apply to his parents for 
aid, and the lessons he gave—flute, 
guitar, and singing—brought hardly 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Then one day, word of an 
“opening” at a new opera theatre: 
chorus-singer, at fifty francs a 
month. The young man took the 
job at once, but thinking it demean- 
ing for one who planned to be a 
great composer, kept his employ- 
ment a secret even from his room- 
mate. In fact; when he took his 
place in the chorus, he concealed his 
identity by wearing a false nose. 


a. the Great, himself an 
. excellent performer on the flute 
and a great patron of music, also 
had an eye to the improvement of 
the singing in the public schools. 
An official decree of his, dated Oc- 
tober 18, 1746, contains the follow- 
ing passage: 


Having received many com- 
plaints of the decline in the art 
of singing, and the neglect of it 
in our gymnasiums and schools, 
His Majesty commands that 
the young people in all public 
schools and gymnasiums shall 
be ; exercised more diligently 
therein, and to that end shall 
have singing-lessons three times 
a week, 
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I the eighteenth century one ol 
. the ‘most interesting Christmas 
events for the music lover was to be 
found in Rome where, during the 
season of Advent, the colorful Pif- 
ferari could be seen and heard per- 
forming their Novena before the 
shrine of the Madonna and Bam- 
bino. These Calabrian shepherds 
annually flocked to Rome at this 
season. Always traveling in pairs, 
one played the bass and the treble 
accompaniment on the zampogna or 
bagpipe, while the other carried the 
air on the piffero or shepherd’s pipe. 
Sometimes one of them varied the 
performance by singing verse after 
verse of the Novena to the accom- 
paniment of the bagpipe. It has been 
suggested that Handel was imitat- 
ing the Pifferart in the “Pastoral 
Symphony” of his Messiah. 


HE famous nineteenth century 

English organist, Samuel Wesley, 
substituted in a London church one 
evening for the regular organist. 
The organ there, characteristically, 
was supplied with wind by hand, 
and it naturally required some ef- 
fort to keep the bellows working. 
On this occasion, the piece chosen 
for the closing voluntary was Han- 
del’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” About 
twenty bars from the end the wind 
went out entirely, with a last despair- 
ing gasp. A few moments later, the 
“blower,” as he has was called, ap- 
peared at the console and said: 

“Well, Mr. Wesley, I think as 
how everythink ’as gone off beautiful 
tonight, and —” 

“Why on earth, sir,” burst out the 
exasperated Wesley, “did you let out 
the wind before I had finished my 
voluntary? You have ruined my per- 
formance.” 

“Well, now, come, this won’t do, 
Mr. Wesley, you know. Do you think 
that I’ve blowed this ’ere organ for 
twenty-five years come next Michael- 
mas and don’t know how many 
strokes goes to the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus’?”’ 


MANy towns in Denmark today 
still cling to the ancient Danish 
tradition known as “blowing in the 
Yule.” The town band ushers in 
Christmas morning by ascending to 
the highest church tower in the vi- 
cinity, where it plays a hymn to each 
point of the compass. 
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. What 


. The scene: 


. In Charles 


. What 


well-known children’s 
opera is a traditional favorite 
Christmas-time presentation? 


. Was the carol “It Came Upon 


the Midnight Clear” written in 
England or the United States? 


. Chairman of the music depart- 


ment of a large eastern uni- 
sity, the composer pictured here 
has contributed an_ orchestral 
Overture in the Olden Style on 
French Noels. 





Dubli 
The Music Hall. 
The year: 1742. 
What great work associated with 
Christmas received ‘its first per- 
formance on this occasion? 


lreland— 


. In what famous orchestral suite 


by Bizet does the melody of the 
old French carol “March of the 
Kings” appear? 


Dickens’ immortal 
Christmas Carol, a passing mer- 
rymaker attempts (unsuccess- 
fully) to regale old Scrooge with 
a certain well-known English 
carol. Name the carol referred 
to by the great English novelist. 


universally well-known 
Christmas hymn had its origin 
in a little church in Oberndorf, 
Bavaria? 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


10. 





12. 


16. 


. Name the carol which tells the 


story of the animals who were 
present in the humble stable at 
Bethlehem those many centuries 
ago. 


. For what Christmas song, now 


available in almost every pos- 
sible vocal arrangement, is the 
late organist-composer Pietro 
Yon most widely known? 


In England of an earlier day, 
the town musicians were accus- 
tomed to make their rounds at 
Christmas time, playing and 
singing the well-loved carols. By 
what term were these English 
town musicians known? 


. Can you identify this famous 
old carol? 


What well-known New York or- 
ganist and his wife have collect- 
ed and arranged many Christ- 
mas carols from different lands? 


. One of the most popular carols 


of American origin, this one 
originated in Philadelphia’s 
Holy Trinity Church, in 1868: 
the words by the pastor, the 
music by the organist. 


. What composer’s music is gen- 


erally used for the famous 
Christmas hymn “Joy to the 
World”? 


. This very popular Christmas 


carol is sometimes known as the 
“Portuguese Hymn.” What is 
its more usual title? 


The sound of what instrument 
is meant to be suggested in the 
Catalan Christmas carol “Fum, 
Fum, Fum’’? 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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What New York composer, ac- 
tive also in editorial fields, has 
published a musical setting to 
the words of Christina Rossetti’s 
poem “Christmas Carol’’? 


The words of “Hark! the Her- 
ald Angels Sing” were written 
by ——? 


How many cantatas make up 
Bach’s famous Christmas Ora- 
torio? 


Name the German composer, 
born exactly one hundred years 
before Bach, who also composed 
an important Christmas Ora- 
torio? 


speaking now not of 
species-counterpoint, but species- 
zoological: What is the species 
of Donner and Blitzen, and 
their colleag..e, the much-her- 
alded Rudolph? 
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FOR JOYOUS HOLIDAYS... 





Here's music for the holiday season 
ahead and for those festive occasions 
in the New Year to come . ... Music 
that will warm the hearts of your 
audiences long after our frigid friend 
the snowman has melted away. 


HOLIDAY—A sparkling waltz. Ideal as a 
bright opening number to set a festive 
theme for every gala day. SATB 20c. 


*THE NUTCRACKER SUITE—The im- 
aginative lyrics of Fred Waring's famous 
song version add a new dimension to 
Tschaikovsky's fanciful ballet music. Per- 
formance time: 9 minutes. SATB, SSA 
$1.00 ea. 

Orchestral accompaniment ($7.50) 
now available. For a thrilling program 


fie highlight, plan a combined instrumental 
(A and choral performance! 

nv *WINTER WONDERLAND — An ever- 

\ “YO V4 Cees popular ballad that sings of romance and 

D a) V good cheer. Always a "snow-time” audi- 

ra L\ On ence favorite. SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea. 


oS - Order direct or through your local dealer. 
ge 


*As recorded by the Fred Waring Glee 
Club for Decca. 
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University of Mic 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Broadcasters Concert Music Service 
Now Available to your Library-Free 


Now you can receive the same Concert Music 
Service which Broadcast Music, Inc. has been 
supplying to radio stations throughout the 
country ...a service which broadcasters are 
finding indispensable in their daily programs 
of concert music. 


hizan 





You may have noticed the recent increase in the broadcasting 
of concert music everywhere. BMI takes pride in the fact that 
its Concert Music Project has helped to stimulate and encour- 
age greater interest in such music. 


For example, from a BMI survey of 216 representative 
radio stations in forty-five states, 197 report that they 
are now programming Concert Music consistently. Just 
about 91%. Of the remaining 19 stations, nine are plan- 
ning to do so in the immediate future. 


Many stations devote as many as 72 hours per week to 
the presentation of Concert Music. The average time 
given to such programming is almost seven hours 
per week. 


Included in BMI‘s Concert Music Service are: 

“BMI Concert Pin-Up Sheet.” A monthly listing of new 
recordings of outstanding contemporary and standard compo- 
sitions... widely used by broadcasters as an aid to better 
programming. 

“Your Concert Hall.” A series of half-hour radio scripts for 
use with phonograph records of contemporary and standard 
classics. 


“Today in Music.’ Dates and facts about the important music 
events of the month. 


Music and broadcast leaders endorse BMI concert music project 





HOW TO OBTAIN 
YOUR BMI 
CONCERT MUSIC SERVICE 


For your free monthly edi- 


tions of the BMI Concert 
Music material simply write 
to BMI’s Promotion Depart- 
ment. Please specify the office 
or individual to receive this 
BMI Service. 











BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 


“J was very interested in going over the plans 
for increasing the broadcasting of concert 
music throughout che country. This is, in- 
deed, a worthwhile project which ought to 
do a considerable amount of good for the 
listening public, che composers and publish- 
ers, and che broadcastefs themselves.” 


ROBERT E. KINTNER, President, ABC 


“IT have just had the opportunity of seeing 
your firse Concert Pin-Up Sheet. For those 
of us in the record industry who depend to 
an important degree upon concert and sym- 
phonic type music, I cannot tell you how 
beneficial this Pin-Up Sheet will be to our 
business.” 

JAMES B. CONKLING, 

President. Columbia Records. Inc. 


“May a performing artist add her bic co the 
many encomiums you must have received 
concerning your plan to enhance broadcast 
programs by increased use of better music. 

DOROTHY MAYNOR 


“America needs the constant nourishment of 
the sources of its creative art, of which fine 
and serious music can be its noblest expres- 
sion. BMI has my enthusiastic endorsement 
of the Concert Music Project.” 

FRANK STANTON, President. CBS 


« HOLLY WOOD @ 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
TORONTO e 


“I have read with interest your plan to in- 
crease the use of concert music by radio 
stations and cto encourage the creation of such 
music by young composers. Both phases of 
the plan impress me as highly constructive 
and I wish you all success in carrying it out. 
JOSEPH H. MCCONNELL, President. NBC 


“| applaud your effort which | hope will be 
properly supported by the great broadcast- 
ing industry to the end chat better music via 
broadcasting will be available to that large 
audience which craves it. 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 


“Have always felt strongly regarding radio's 
many contributions towards furtherance of 
serious music appreciation in America. Any 
practical steps which would aid in increasing 
such appreciation should certainly be en- 
couraged. I am particularly impressed with 
your Concert Music Project.’ 

FRANK WHITE, President. MBS 


“BMI is to be congratulated on their Con- 

cert Pin-Up sheet. It is a real contribution 

to the popularization of good music. 
EMANUEL SACKS, Vice-President, RCA 


“Everyone interested in good music — both 
layman and professional — will applaud che 


effort. ALFRED WALLERSTEIN 


SiN. ¥: 
MONTREAL 











